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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


It has been determined, as will be seen by a notice in another place, 
to hold the Bankers’ Convention at Pittsburgh, this year. The wisdom 
of the choice will not be questioned, for it is central, accessible and 
having ample accommodations. Furthermore, the use of gas in 
manufacturing, has wrought wonders in the way of purifying the atmos- 
phere so that the visitor will no longer walk under a sooty shadow 
obscuring the sun and filling him with anything but delightful feelings. 

The annual convention has now become a well-known affair; notwith- 
standing this, its purposes are not clearly understood; or rather, it may be 
said, that some persons are determined, seemingly, to misrepresent its 
purposes. Of all the various business organizations in our country this 
is perhaps the most harmless, and was intended tobe. With the growth 
of trade and competition the need of business organizations for the pur- 
pose of discussion and mutual assistance has become more and more 
necessary, the evidence of which is clearly seen in the multiplying of 
such organizations. Every year new ones are formed, until their number 
now has become very large. Moreover, they seem to be better sus- 
tained with increasing age ; their membership grows and they acquire a 
more solid and permanent form. The Bankers’ Association is simply 
one of this large number. 

There are certain things which the association seeks to do, otherwise, 
of course, the members would not convene. But, let us say first of all 
that the primal object is not to influence legislation, either State or 
National. The banks have no need nor do they ask for further care 
from any political body. They are running along smoothly enough 
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under their charters, with an occasional failure perhaps, occasioned not 
so much by any defect in the organic law as in their own management; 
consequently they make no appeal to any one for change or assistance. 
Therefore, we repeat, that these annual meetings are not for concocting 
great schemes of legislation, or for getting the best of the public in any 
way, as some evilly-minded persons are constantly imagining. 

Apart from legislation there are matters pertaining to the banking 
business in which an annual conference of this kind always proves 
helpful. These advantages are not so much the outcome of papers that 
may be read there or of sound advice, as from intercourse among the 
members. And it is precisely because a great deal of useful infor- 
mation is thus derived that those who do not attend fail to perceive 
the usefulness of the association. Many of the papers, of course, 
contain much that is valuable, but the absentees, knowing that 
these will be printed, conclude that they will be just as wise after 
reading them as those are who listened to their reading, but they 
totally leave out of sight the great good derived from meeting 
one another, making inquiry, and getting answers to a_ great 
variety of matters which never receive formal attention. If these 
private interviews and questionings should take on the form of a 
class room inquiry and examination, and were once put in print, the 
usefulness of these meetings would be revealed to the stay-aways. 

Again, there is much good in coming together in a social way 
and in knowing one another. Many of the bankers who thus meet are 
correspondents, and yet do not have a very clear idea of each other’s 
real worth and character. Through these meetings a fine oppor- 
tunity is given for such an acquaintanceship as well as inquiry con- 
cerning the standing and credit of other persons concerning which 
it is desirable to make. These and other considerations render the 
meeting important, and we think that those who attend most fre- 
quently have come to regard it with the greatest favor, and we 
strenuously urge all others to follow their example. The attendance 
increases from year to year, and we can assure all our readers that 
the experiment of attending this year is well worth the time and 
money. Plan your vacation, if no other time be given you, in such 
a way as to be present at this meeting. 
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THE SURPLUS. 


What shall be done with the surplus has become a very serious 
question. There are really two questions, one is what shall be done 
in the -way of a present remedy, and the other, of a future remedy. 
The jlast question is answered by many persons—-reduce taxation. 
Then there would be no surplus to trouble any one. This is a 
very short answer, and, of course, would be effective, but there are 
other interests concerned which will not listen pleasantly to such an 
answer. Our opinion is that if we can find a way for disposing of 
our surplus for a year or two longer there will really be no such 
question existing then, for several reasons which we shall presently 
give. 

The revenue from imports, which now is our chief source of national 
income, will be largely reduced, without any legislation whatever. 
The tariff of 1883 reduced the taxes on some classes of imports 
very considerably, but we do not think that the sufferings which 
American competitors now experience are due, perhaps, so much to 
this reduction as to the determination, apparently, of foreign manu- 
facturers to put their goods into this market, whatever may be the 
tax imposed on them. Now to accomplish this end they have 
changed their mode of doing business, establishing agencies in this 
country to whom goods are consigned and from whom American 
purchasers must buy. Two things are accomplished by this arrange- 
ment. First, the goods sent to this country for sale are valued 
much below their real value, and secondly, by not selling to 
American importers the foreign manufacturer is able toyprevent the 
making of any price which will appear to contradict or expose his 
operation in undervaluing his goods sent to this market. It is 
true that it is not altogether impossible for our government to find 
out for what agiven kind of goods is sold in the old world and 
to establish a true valuation on that basis, yet it would seem that 
the process is somewhat clumsy and difficult and not ‘easily done, 
and therefore the foreign manufacturer has acquired a swing in our 
market which he has not enjoyed before for many) years. This 
began soon after the new tariff law went into effect, during the 
former administration, and has been continued ever since. Perhaps 
matters are no worse than they were in 1884 and 1885. Some 
persons well acquainted with the business say that it is not quite as 
bad as it was then. Anyhow, this evil, great as it is, cannot be laid 
so much to the door of politics as it can be to the inefficiency 
or inability of our customs officials to prevent undervaluations 
and prosecute the importers who are thus defying the law. 
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The American manufacturers, while recognizing this state of things— 
indeed, it has been impossible to blind their eyes to what was 
going on—have been waiting, as it were, hoping that the govern- 
ment would effectually put an end to these undervaluations. They 
have been so flagrant that it was generally believed they would 
not permanently continue, and so the manufacturers have been 
doing the best they could during the interval, expecting after a 
little that the undervaluations would be exposed and the violators 
of the law prosecuted. It is quite evident that they have ceased 
to regard the future hopefully and are now on the point of meet- 
ing the new situation. One of two things is clearly apparent, 
either the government must stop these undervaluations, and with- 
out much delay, or else the manufacturers will reduce wages and 
other costs of production to a point where they can _ successfully 
meet foreign competition. Nothing is more certain than having 
built their mills they will run them, and if bankruptcy ensue, 
then a new class will continue the business as before. The 
goods are to be made here and the result must be that our imports 
will diminish, and consequently our revenue. This will certainly be 
the case, and thus the government will not be long perplexed 
with this question of surplus. 

With respect to the surplus now in the treasury, some persons 
are disturbed because the secretary of the treasury has not made 
known his intentions respecting its disposal, and they fear that if 
the accumulation goes on that the money market will become 
stringent and business suffer. To these fears two or three 
explanations are in order; first, the money market of London is 
very abundant, and in the event of a stringency a large amount 
will be sent here from that source. This consideration ought to quiet 
all fearful persons. In the next place there are two opinions con- 
cerning the wisdom of the secretary of the treasury showing his 
hand in financial operations. Years ago the country was treated to 
this sort of thing, in which the secretary was besought by one party 
in Wall street to show his hand and by the other party to keep 
silent. Whenever this question is raised, therefore, asto the duty 
of the secretary to indicate his future course, it is well to take a 
peep into Wall street and consider the source of the inquiry, 
whether or no the movers are not far more interested personally 
than they are in the fortunes of the public. We incline to the 
opinion that the secretary of the treasury can be as well trusted 
to watch over the interests of the country as our friends in Wall 
street; that he is likely to prove as disinterested and as intelligent 
in his action as they. Suppose he should announce to the country 
his future action, it by no means follows that there would be a 
larger reserve of money for business operations in the autumn. 

The banks can at any time increase their supply of money for 
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legitimate operations by reducing their loans to speculators, and 
we do not think that there is any particular merit in supplying 
this class to the full, and then of calling on the government to 
help them out with a fresh supply of money for the movements 
of legitimate business in the autumn. In writing these words we 
are vividly impressed with the criticisms previously made on the 
interference with the money market by former secretaries fifteen 
or twenty years ago, and in view of that experience we trust the 
present secretary will move slowly in disclosing his plans, so far as 
they relate to the accommodation of any class of business men. 
The good of the whole country should be kept in view, and we 
believe that he can be safely trusted to act as soon as the occasion 
requires. 
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BUSINESS IN TRUST. 


Lately the country has been rather unpleasantly informed of the 
creation of two more trusts, in one of which the cattle raisers of 
the West are to embark their fortunes, and in the other, the 
manufacturers of rubber goods. Last month we said something con- 
cerning the first mentioned of these, since then the subject has 
received considerable discussion from the press. It is worth while 
to add something to what was then said on the subject. 

The first remark we have to make is, that this aggregation of 
individual interests into one company has been occasioned in most 
instances by heavy losses resulting from competition. Perhaps it 
cannot be truly said that the cattle raisers were losing money at 
the time of forming their combination, but it is unquestionably 
true that the large profits which they had formerly made were cut 
off and had passed over to the slaughterers. In other words, com- 
petition had become so sharp among cattle raisers that the price 
of live stock had declined very much, while the slaughterers sold 
the dressed meat at pretty nearly the old figures, thus profiting 
enormously by the keen competition existing among the cattle 
raisers. 

The manufacturers of rubber goods made a great deal of money 
during the later days of their patents under which they worked, 
but after these expired new companies were organized and came 
into the field, and competition became so sharp that the great 
profits melted away, and we suppose that for several years these 
have been nearly zero; indeed, in many cases the business has been 
conducted at a positive loss. This state of things they attempted 
to remedy by various combinations fixing the price of the goods 
and the quantity of the product, but with varying and indifferent 
success. Some of the arrangements, we believe, were quite suc- 
cessful for a short period, but it seems that no intervention has 
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effected a cure; consequently, from this long and losing struggle has 
arisen a new combination which goes by the singular name of a 
trust company. 

Railroad pools had their origin in the same condition of things. 
The several trunk lines between New York and Chicago and the 
several Southwestern lines from the same city toward St. Louis 
and the Southwest competed so fiercely with each other as to 
destroy all profits, and diminish or wholly curtail dividends, and 
this had a sobering effect on all concerned and led to the forma- 
tion of pools of which the unthinking public has not always too 
wisely complained. 

In truth, it will be found in studying this subject that in times 
of depression, when competition is keenest and profits are lowest, 
or have wholly ceased, that the desire to form these combinations 
springs up and grows the most rankly. It is the same old story 
over again which has manifested itself in wars among nations, 
that, after becoming reduced to great weakness, then combinations 
and arrangements become possible which could not have been effected 
in more prosperous times. We see, therefore, that these trust com- 
panies which seem to be so much dreaded, are the outcome not 
so much of a desire, we believe, to make extraordinary profits and 
to become world-wide grabbers, as to preserve themselves from ruin. 
In other words, the idea of self-preservation is perhaps the most 
prominent feature in the formation of many of these companies. 
Of course, the Standard Oil and the Cotton Seed Oil Trusts must 
be clearly exempted from this remark. From the beginning those 
companies were organized and extended because they saw clearly 
enough that it was the way to make the most money, and further- 
more, the business was sufficiently concentrated to be managed by 
such trusts successfully. Very likely other exceptions should be 
noted; nevertheless, we think the general remark that these trusts 
are for the most part for self-preservation, contains quite as much 
or more truth than the one so frequently heard, that their object 
is to make undue gains at the expense of the consumer or other 
persons. 

If what we have said is true, it brings clearly to light the fact which 
we have from time to time endeavored to illustrate in our pages, 
that excessive competition is a great evil. A fair profit all around 
is the ideal point toward which all should strive in production 
and exchange. If that can be maintained there is no danger of 
the creation of trust companies, pools or other forms of monopoly. 
Men generally are wise enough to be content with a good thing 
without seeking to get all. Only a few and the most narrow- 
minded strive to possess themselves of the whole earth, the rest 
know that such endeavors are sure to be met by persons having 
the same spirit, eagerness and force, and who are sure sooner or later 
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to succeed in getting the best of the would-be universal grabber 
and in making his position very much worse than it was in the 
beginning. But if fair profits cannot be acquired, and they run down 
to zero, or below, then there is always reason for disquietude, 
because, as we have seen again and again, the. result is precisely 
the result which we now see among cattle raisers and rubber goods 
manufacturers—excessive competition inevitably results or tends to 
result in monopoly. If the people wish to prevent this, the 
sure and best way is to conduct business in such a manner as 
to give the largest number a fair return for what they make or 
exchange. This lesson we shall learn sooner or later, and when we 
do, these new monopolies which we call trust companies will cease 
to multiply. Until then, we may count with a great deal of con- 
fidence that any kind of business which becomes so hard pressed 
as to result in loss will in the end become assimilated into one 
concern, either openly or secretly. : 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The development of the wheat crof now growing in the northern 
sections is inspiring deep interest in both commercial and specula- 
tive circles. In the meantime the harvest has already begun in the 
southern wheat belt. Upon the harvest of these two sections the 
traffic of the railroads, the commerce of the nation, and, in 
short, the general prosperity for a year to come depend in an 
important degree. The favorable reports from nearly all the- wheat 
producing sections of the country are, therefore, particularly grati- 
fying. The department of agriculture furnishes an interesting state- 
ment of the condition of this crop on June 1, as compared with 
the same period of previous years. It is shown that while the 
average condition of winter wheat was about 85 per cent. on June 
I, of the present year, again$t 93 a year ago, it was as low as 62 
in 1885, and although it was as high as 93 in the preceding year, 
it was only 75 in 1883. It is shown that an average of the con- 
dition on June 1, for the past five years is nearly 84% per cent., 
and the average yield a little over 11% bushels to the acre. On 
this basis it is computed that the average yield of winter wheat 
this year will be somewhat less than 12 bushels to the acre, or, 
approximately, 285,000,000 bushels from an area of 24,100,000 acres. 
As far as spring wheat is concerned, the area, according to the 
latest reports, is five or six per cent. greater than last year, and 
the average condition is given as 87 per cent. 

Some western authorities, in discussing these figures, assert that 
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the outlook justifies the expectation of some 435,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in this country this year. That will be enough to supply 
not only Uncle Sam, but some of his foreign friends. 





Production of silver is the basis of many an argument among 
financial people of this time, and some carefully gathered statistics 
on this subject will therefore be of interest. A standard authority, 
after looking up this subject, finds that during the four years 
ending with 1850 we exported $8,330,000 more than we imported 
and produced by our mines, while for the next ten years, ending 
with 1860, our losses in the same way aggregated $422,480,000. In 
the next three years the net loss was nearly $60,000,000, making 
' the total loss of silver coin and bullion from 1847 to 1863 both 
inclusive, $490,805,825, or over $165,000,000 more than the total 
amount of silver coin in circulation at the beginning of the current 
year. With the close of 1863 the tide turned in the opposite 
direction, and during 1864, 1865 and 1866 the net gain in the pro- 
duction of our mines and the imports over the exports was $11,- 
160,000, Since 1869 there has been no year in which the production 
and imports did not exceed the exports. During the ten years 
from 1867 to 1876, the net gain was $48,385,000, and for the next 
ten years—1877 to 1886, both inclusive—the gain was $357,528,600. 
The total net gain from 1864 to 1886, both inclusive, amounted to 
$417,074,573, Or $73,731,252 less than the losses made between 1847 
and 1863. In other words, the production and imports of silver 
and silver bullion since the beginning of 1847 have been $73,700,000 
less than the exports during the same period. 





The importing of gold has already begun, if it is true, as reported, 
that within the past few days bars of the precious metal have 
been shipped to New York from abroad. The movement would 
have begun some time ago had it not been for the large amount 
of foreign money loaned on time in this market. Notwithstanding 
the falling off of exports, there has been a material increase of 
imports. Thus a favorable balance ®of some twenty millions in 
January was turned into an adverse account of about fifteen mil- 
lions in April. The breaking up of the Chicago pool will stimulate 
exports of wheat, and it is thought that by August the usual heavy 
movement of grain will begin. A big supply of outside cotton 
bills will soon come upon the market and exchange may be brought 
still lower. There also seems to be an active inquiry abroad for 
American securities, so that with all these influences it may not be 
wrong to anticipate a gold import movement of some importance. 





Furnishing a market for silver men may be one of the duties 
of Uncle Sam; at least some people argue that it is. Suppose this 
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to be the case. Should he also go to the expense of coining 
the bullion that he buys? The treasury vaults at the capital are 
reported to be crowded to such an extent that millions of dollars 
squeezed out of the safes have to be guarded by watchmen night 
and day. A new vault is to be completed which it is said will 
make room for another hundred millions. Now will somebody 
explain what benefit the public derives from this digging up of 
silver ore from the mines in order to bury it again, this time in 
the shape of coin, in the Government’s treasury vaults? Is this 
not an irrational proceeding when we come to think it over? 





The United States as a competitor with great Britain is a fruitful 
source of protection and anti-protection arguments. We find in the 
latest number of the Vneteenth Century an article on this subject 
written from the British standpoint. Among other noteworthy obser- 
vations occurs the following: 

Provisions of all sorts in America are cheap, and the cost of actual 
living low; thus, though clothing, luxuries, labor, and attendance are 
dear, the average American workingman lives 100 per cent. better than 
the average workingman does in ieee Britain, because he has higher 
wages and cheaper food in greater variety. 

Here are some indisputable facts which certain free trade authorities 
have long been trying to controvert. Is it not hard to kick against 
the pricks? 





The new Canadian tariff, while increasing the duty on iron ore 
and its products, proposes to remove the duty on anthracite coal. 
Will not this lead to increased exports of coal? The exports last 
year were, in round numbers, 667,000 tons, valued at upwards of 
$2,700,000. Canada, it is stated, buys the great bulk of the anthra- 
cite exported. 





Interest payments by the United States Treasury on the first of 
July amount to $9,526,000, the pension payments are $12,000,000, 
and thus the aggregate disbursements are upwards of $21,000,000. 
Aside from this, the remaining surplus of the National Treasury, 
some $25,000,000, will be in the National bank depositories, and 
consequently available for use in general business. 





Our relations to foreign bankers at present are significant. It is 
very certain that Europe, in a quiet way, has absorbed a large if 
not a greater part of the bonds recently issued by our railroad cor- 
porations. In the meantime loanable funds go begging in the 
various money markets, not counting, of course, the illegitimate 
ebullitions of Wall street, such as -those which accompanied the 
recent flurries in speculative stocks. The retirement of the fiery 
Boulanger from French management, the old age and weakness of 
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the rulers of the German empire, and the one desire of Russia to 
place her finances on a solvent footing, all point to the maintenance 
of peace in Europe. If straws show how the wind blows, these 
indications point to an era of speculative activity in the Old World. 





Our foreign trade report for the month of May made a rather 
unfavorable showing, at least as far as exports were concerned. The 
aggregate value of exports of cotton, oil, breadstuffs, provisions, cat- 
tle and hogs was about $26,789,000, as compared with $38,679,000 in 
May of last year. The decrease in value was chiefly in the item of 
cotton, but it may be mentioned that the comparison as regards this 
staple was made between an exceptionally light month this year and 
an unusually heavy one last year. In May of this year the value of 
cotton exported was only about $3,400,000, while in the same month 
of last year it was about $13,600,000. The next heaviest decline was 
in provisions, the value of these exports being about $5,500,000, a 
decrease of more than a million. All this is regarded as pretty 
good evidence of the efficacy of speculation in destroying foreign 
trade. It is shown that the advance in the prices of provisions has 
been about as artificial as the recent rise in the price of wheat, 
smaller exports being accompanied with greater production and 
higher prices. This is notably the case with corn, in which there 
has been a heavy decrease in exports, notwithstanding a large crop, 
and yet prices have been advanced. In the case of cotton the price 
has been held materially higher than a year ago. Some observers 
declare that in view of the decreased export movement in cotton, 
and the proportionate small advance in cotton goods, and the indi-. 
cations of a good crop for the coming year, the present price of raw 
cotton is higher than justified by the condition of affairs. 





The Inter-State Commerce Commisston’s whole batch of cases arising 
from the long and short haul clause, excepting a few unimportant 
ones, has been cleared off the docket by the decision recently ren- 
dered, to the effect that competition is one of circumstances and 
conditions to be taken into account in the determination of a rail- 
road's relative rates. The only way to get on at all was to do what 
has been done, that is, to declare the commission’s view of the dis- 
puted clause, and then to authorize the roads to follow this inter- 
pretation, taking the risk of making the right application of it in 
especial cases. The substance of the decision is found in the fifth 
paragraph of the elaborate opinion, as follows: 

That the existence of actual competition which is of controlling force 
in respect to traffic important in amount may make out the dissimilar 
circumstances and conditions entitling the carrier to charge less for the 


longer than for the shorter haul over the same line in the same direc- 
tion, the shorter being included in the longer in the following cases: 
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1, when the competition is with carriers by water which are not subject 
to the provisions of the statute. 2, when the competition is with for- 
eign or other railroads, which are not subject to the provisions of the 
statute. 3, in rare and peculiar cases of competition between railroads 
which are subject to the statute, when a strict application of the general 
rule of the statute would be destructive of competition. 


It seems that the principle upon which particular decision shall 
be made will be that monopoly in carrying shall not be favored, 
but that competition shall be preserved. This is good economic 
doctrine, and it is certainly good American doctrine. The courts of 
law will probably sustain it, and so will public opinion. 





The real estate speculation in the West, of which we hear so 
much, is probably exaggerated. To represent it as unprecedented is 
certainly an error. A similar rise in real estate values took place 
between 1878 and 1882, but at that time less general attention was 
directed to speculation, and news bearing on commercial and finan- 
cial matters was less a feature of the newspapers. Perhaps it is 
because they were never written about as much as they are now, 
that the Western land operations appear “unprecedented.” The 
active railroad building in the West is of course the main cause of 
this extensive land speculation. But even in this city operations in 
real estate are larger and more active than is suspected. It is esti- 
mated that between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000 will be spent in new 
structures this year, against $65,000,000 last vear. It is a fair assump- 
tion that the much talked of land speculation is no greater than it 
has beén at other periods; that the real estate boom, like booms in 
other branches of business at this time, is general and reasonable, 
and so far at least it has not developed any dangerous features. 





Currency contraction has been the subject of a good many absurd 
stories in the newspapers, and a contemporary, 7he Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, takes the trouble to contradict them. Accord- 
ing to this authority there is not only no contraction, but there is 
no danger of any. On the other hand there is a constant increase. 
That bugaboo, the retirement of National bank notes, has become a 
matter of little moment as an influence on the volume of the out- 
standing currency. As a matter of fact it will take three or four 
years at least to retire the national bank notes for which deposits 
have been made by the first of July. They come to the treasury for 
redemption at the rate of about $150,000 per day. They are paid 
virtually by the issue of small silver certificates, and that issue 
offsets and will continue to offset the amount presented for redemp- 
tion. Hence, as a question of currency volume, the retirement of 
bank notes has in it nothing to frighten the most timid mind. 
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THEORY VS. FACT. 


It is a source of no little pride to every American that he can 
point with so much assurance to our national history for a hundred 
years, in illustration of the limitless possibilities of advancement in 
every department of mechanics, science, art and literature which have 
been not only opened up, but diligently and profitably employed to 
the upbuilding of our people and the enlargement of future resources. 
And we are apt to express ourselves with the more confidence, know- 
ing that what we now are is the result of no fungous growth of 
questionable strength and durability, but is the inevitable result of 
well-directed and concentrated effort diligently applied to resources 
of exceptional richness and amplitude. 

And while we may never cease to wonder at what estate we have 
arrived, under a favoring Providence, in material things, we may 
also note with satisfaction the remarkable advance and development 
in our economic ideas, as related to the use of the best means to 
the attainment of the highest and grandest results. In this depart- 
ment also we recognize the same gradual but inevitable. growth. 

To our fathers, this continent, which is now fairly alive with 
mechanical and industrial activities of every sort, represented, not 
unnaturally, a stupendous agricultural possibility. They saw in the 
limitless acres before their eyes the very apparent means for an inde- 
pendent livelihood for themselves and their children to the remotest 
generation. If it occurred to one of them that anything was pos- 
sibly to be accomplished here, beyond the tilling of the soil, that 
possibility was narrowed down, without doubt, to some simple effort 
of the mechanical sort which would be but an inferior adjunct to 
the more beneficial and productive enterprise of farming. There can 
be little doubt that this idea possessed men quite universally a cen- 
tury and more ago. Their birth and education were responsible for 
this, and they could not look beyond the veil as yet. The immens- 
ity of the land of promise, moreover, staggered them. In their 
dreams the solitary wilderness was transformed into ample and cul- 
tivated farms. They could see no surer way for the employment of 
their limited means, and to their self-contained understandings there 
could, assuredly, be no more profitable way. And so far as the 
strength and security of the country they had learned to love was 
concerned, their most flattering visions furnished them nothing that 
would contribute more largely to this than abundant crops. 

To such minds with such pronounced predilections it is not strange 
that the idea of the encouragement of manufacturing enterprise, at 
least beyond the narrow limits of what would prove to be a spon- 
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taneous growth, was unwise, almost irreverent. To accelerate such 
growth by artificial means on the part of the Government was to 
circumscribe and confine a possible, yes, inevitable advance in wealth 
and material strength. . It argued nothing that other nations had 
for years pursued a regulative police with apparent advantage, since 
in no other land under the sun had there been found or heard of, 
such natural advantages of soil and climate. Our prolific territory 
was a new revelation. 

It was assumed by our fathers with remarkable simplicity of faith, 
that, if this country was to become the abode of mechanical or exten- 
sive commercial enterprise, it was within no human effort or possi- 
bility to add to or accelerate such a tendency, and unwise in the 
extreme did they conceive it to be, to even think of attempting 
any such policy. And in all this it would be unjust in us to say 
that they were not actuated by the highest and most unselfish 
motives for the ultimate prosperity of the goodly land they had 
adopted. 

As has been intimated, the founders of this republic conceived 
that they had been brought face to face with surroundings and con- 
ditions entirely new in the history of the world. To a certain extent 
this was true. But when they proceeded to ignore the general prin- 
ciple upon which all permanent prosperity, national or individual, 
rests, namely, the complete and highest development of every God- 
given faculty or resource in whatever direction, they displayed their 
lack of appreciation of the legitimate demands of the situation. 
Some of the considerations which influenced them in their conclu- 
sions are not far to seek. 

First, the population bore no resemblance to the extent of territory 
to be improved. Agriculture was to them the foundation of all 
things desirable, and with such limitless resources in this direction 
where could time, money or individuals be found for the encourage- 
ment of anything else. No allowance was apparently made for a 
more extensive population of the much-loved soil. No one, not 
even Hamilton himself with his remarkable penetrating vision, ever 
presumed to predict in adequate terms the future possibilities of 
the infant nation he was assisting with consummate skill to foster 
and train into vigorous life. And at this distance, it is interesting 
to compare the America which he beheld in prospective vision, and 
which was in every way conspicuously in advance of the average 
thought of his time, with the America of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The actual growth has been as much in advance 
of his most ardent anticipations, as his predictions at the time over- 
leaped the narrower outlook of his cotemporaries. 

Again, it was imagined by those sturdy lovers of independence 
that manufactures could never flourish, with the restraining subject- 
ive influences which they must inevitably engender, side by side 
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with the free and unfettered condition of the tiller of the soil. The 

attractions of the one would be too great for any possible allure- 
ments of the other. They did not comprehend what Hamilton was 
wise enough to discover, that mechanical enterprises of every sort 
stimulate the mental faculties and thus give birth to greater thought 
and skill and deeper research than often result from less technical 
pursuits. This, too, was overlooked as an advantage offsetting to 
some extent the undoubted superior claims in some directions of the 
life of the husbandman. 

Then, it was claimed that the disadvantages under which we should 
constantly be obliged to labor for want of sufficient capital, when 
compared with the affluent condition of European countries, would 
forever banish all hope of our success as a manufacturing people. 
It may not have been their fault, for they had had few opportunities 
to learn the fact now so apparent and reasonable, that the mechanical 
arts uniformly open up the way to wealth and material prosperity 
in every department of man’s needs more quickly and surely than 
the pursuit of less stimulating if equally necessary and commend- 
able vocations. Furthermore, they failed to see the necessary rela- 
tion which would ever exist between the man who runs the machine 
and he who tills the soil, making the conditions of each forever 
interdependent. This lesson also was learned by slow degrees, that 
a redundant population is not and never has been the concomitant 
of success in any manufacturing community... There is still another 
false notion to which our forefathers fell heirs from some unknown 
source, and which the superior light of the present years of grace 
has not entirely obliterated. It is, that the encouragement of manu- 
factures by the expedient of protective laws would be a detriment 
to the rest of the community and a premium offered to wholesale 
monopoly. 

Now, if we will transport ourselves in imagination back to the 
times and surround ourselves with the conditions under which those 
who reasoned thus lived, we may not be so much surprised at the 
theoretical attitude assumed toward this and other economic ques- 
tions which were forced upon their attention. They were in a hand- 
to-hand conflict with mighty problems, for aid in the solution of 
which they had had no previous training or experience. They could 
hardly be expected to revert with readiness or satisfaction to what 
had been accomplished in other countries in similar directions, inas- 
much as it was, and from the start had been their utmost desire to 
eliminate the threads of error which they had discovered in the 
structural fabric of other nations, and from which they had been 
fervently praying for relief. How could they assure themselves that 
in following the pattern in some particulars they would not engraft 
to some extent this tissue of error? It is thus, by putting ourselves 
in the light which illumined their understandings and prejudices, 
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that we are found to exercise a broader charity for those who appear 
to us of a later day to have been so dull of vision. The greater 
credit must be assigned those who, reasoning from facts and prin- 
ciples unadorned and bearing no local feature, were profound and 
penetrating enough to recommend, and as by faith pursue a course 
which has brought such beneficent results to our nation. The tariff 
of 1789, which was very largely the fruit of the suggestions of such 
men as Morris and Hamilton, and from which was derived in two 
years an income of nearly four and a half millions of dollars in aid 
of the struggling Government, has never been entirely remitted. 
And although it has been subject periodically to the tinkering of 
ambitious or shortsighted men, it has remained in force, in form and 
feature suited to the requirements of our advancing state to the 
present time. 

Apologies are always in order for those who seem to err through 
inexperience or an unavoidable want of information; but strange 
indeed it seems, when in the face of experience and recognized facts, 
covering a long period of diversified history, there are to be found 
those who are willing to affirm with all solemnity that in their opin- 
ion the protective tariff is a failure in so far as it aids nascent 
industries. But in spite of all light and reason, good men are found 
to-day who hold to just these opinions as strenuously and without 
doubt as conscientiously as did those during the time of Hamilton 
and his colaborers. 

Our fathers believed in the cultivation of the soil to the exclusion 
of less profitable pursuits so considered, since they could see no 
reason why a day’s labor in the field would not exchange for its 
equivalent in manufactured necessaries brought from other lands; 
why a sheep or a cow was not convertible at all times and under 
all circumstances into a fixed and unchangeable quantity of shoes 
and wearing apparel for the use of themselves and families. 

No speculation was farther from their innocent hearts than that 
there could by any possibility exist such a condition of things as a 
redundant market for their surplus products. It did not occur to 
them to inquire, if all men or nearly all are producers, where are 
the consumers? If every man is able to support himself and family 
by the direct labor of his own hands, to what source must he look 
for the disposal of his surplus product, or, what would amount to 
the same thing, his accumulated wealth. — 

Now, if the growth and material advancement of this country for a 
hundred years may teach one lesson more conspicuously than another, 
it would seem to be the same one so feebly comprehended at the 
beginning, namely, that multiplied industries always assist and are a 
necessary concomitant of such marked advancement. The human 
faculties never appear at the best by being circumscribed or confined. 
‘The eternal law of compensation is nowhere more grandly illustrated 
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than in the realm of the mental endowments. The unfettered course 
of development of those powers is always in the right direction. It 
is an argument of little force and pertinence to affirm that with 
nations as with individuals, each should pursue such lines of activity 
as are best adapted to particular circumstances or capacity. The 
human intellect repels any such assumption; and yet it is as old as 
the subject itself. If there is any law restricting the range of man’s 
mental desires and aspiration so long as they do not interfere with 
or debar the same freedom in others, that law is of human origin, 
and hence, being tyrannical, is of none effect. The more extensive 
and ample the resources the more pressing the invitation to make 
the most of them. This is no less the law of mind than of matter. 
Hence the unwisdom of assuming to declare even the possibility of 
exceeding the limits of a proper development of the material re- 
sources of this or any other nation. There is no such possibility. 
And if regulative measures to the end of accomplishing the highest 
results are necessary, as proven by the best thought and experience, 
no fears need be entertained that any temporary inconvenience will 
not be succeeded by an advantage and permanent advancement of 
surpassing richness and amplitude. Thus reasoned those penetrating 
minds which gave to us our laws of this character, and this is the 
burden of the logic of later events in our national life. 
WILLIAM WOODWARD. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHICAGO WHEAT DEAL. 


The recent and disastrous collapse of the most remarkable deal 
in wheat ever attempted in this country, and the failure of the 
most gigantic corner ever seen in any market, is of such import- 
ance to both the financial and commercial interests of the country, 
that a careful history of its origin, operations, methods and results, 
upon the individuals and banking institutions directly or indirectly 
affected is worth giving. 

About the beginning of this year, the Chicago wheat market was 
first made the scene of operations of what was then first and 
popularly known on this side of the Rocky Mountains as the 
“California Syndicate,” which had already been operating in, and had 
obtained control of the California wheat market at San Francisco, 
as well as of all the California wheat on passage to, and in the 
Liverpool market, where they were also long, and English specu- 
lators, short, as was supposed, for a large amount, over and above 
the actual wheat they owned. 

To this load was afterward added the California wheat on the 
way to, and in the London market. This syndicate was represented 
in California, by a San Francisco operator of the name of Driesbach 
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who was reputed to have unlimited credit at the Nevada Bank, in 
that city, from which the impression became fixed, that the Nevada 
Bank people, or bonanza kings and their friends, led by Mackey, 
formed the syndicate. Hence it was sometimes called the Nevada 
Bank Syndicate, although the officers of the bank took pains to 
deny that it had any interest in wheat, except so far as they loaned 
money upon it in the regular course of business, like any other 
bank. 

The origin of this syndicate has been credited to Mr. Mackey, 
who was in Paris last year, at the time the European crop was 
so seriously damaged, as to make everybody who returned from 
there, most enthusiastic bulls on wheat. It has been said and believed 
that Mr. Mackey came home, like all other Americans, believing 
that this country held the key to the wheat markets of the world 
and could dictate prices again as in 1878 to 1882, and that he 
succeeded in converting several of the large shippers of San Fran- 
cisco, who had been rampant bears, and had gotten short in the 
European markets at a low figure, calculating on a further decline, 
on which to cover, either by shipments from California at lower 
prices, or by settlement of differences. When, however, this damage 
to European crops occurred the foreign markets all advanced 
sharply before the crop year 1886-87 had begun, leaving a big loss 
on their short interest. 

Acting, it is said, on the advice of Mackey, they covered this 
interest and then went long in Liverpool and afterward in London, 
beside buying all the wheat that came on the California markets, 
by which they secured control of all shipments from the Pacific 
coast and put the price so high as to stop exports from there 
before the end of 1886 and advanced the Liverpool market, until 
they scared the shorts there into covering. They then had the 
stock abroad, also that on passage from California and the stock in the 
latter place. During the time from October 15th to January last, the 
markets of Europe and this country were all advancing until 2 red 
wheat in New York touched within % cent per bushel the old 
“dollar low water mark,” before 1883, and nearly everybody, but the 
late “Big Four” bear combination and their followers in Chicago, 
had turned bulls on wheat, the foreign houses and exporters being 
the biggest of all. On January 3d, the high water mark was reached, 
the longs for European account sold out and turned bears, after 
selling out the heavy shipments they had on the way. Seeing their 
chance to retrieve the heavy losses, the Chicago bears had sustained 
on the advance in December, which scared most of them to cover, 
they literally jumped on the market and hammered it until it 
broke nearly 20 cents from the top. Meantime the heavy shipments 
from Atlantic ports, which had been bought on the other side 
largely by speculators, when everybody in Europe was bullish, began 
2 
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to arrive there and the trade did not take it off their hands as 
expected, because the heavy shipments of American flour from here 
had glutted European markets at prices with which English millers 
could not compete, and a large part of them were compelled to 
shut down, which lessened the demand for our wheat. Then fol- 
lowed a rush to sell these arrivals off coast before the profit there 
had been in them should all disappear. 

It was at this juncture, to save their big stocks and shipments 
of California wheat, that the California syndicate appeared in the 
Chicago market and began buying there, where the break was started 
and carried Europe with it, and where wheat was then the cheapest 
of any market in the world. Their purchases began, however, when 
the break of nearly 20 cents had been but half completed, but they 
followed the market down until they had a loss of Io cents per bushel 
in their first purchases; but they reduced their average so that 
when the market finally struck bottom their wheat stood them 
about 5 cents above the lowest prices. During this time they had 
not bulled the market, but quietly bought, as cheaply as they could, 
until they were supposed to be long 10,000,000 of May wheat in 
Chicago. This was nearly all bought through the Chicago house 
of Field, Lindley & Co. At first the idea of a syndicate was 
laughed at by the bears, and every time their brokers appeared to 
buy, the “Big Four” gave orders to “sell it to them—sell them 
all they want.” After they had taken 10,000,000, however, and 


‘seemed ready to take, and even to want more, the bears began to 
look around to see who this mysterious syndicate was composed 


of, and to “size them up,” and “the height of their pile.” 

Their investigations satisfied them that the “pile” was high 
enough to take all the “cheap wheat” they would sell. They 
then reversed their tactics and sold the “clique,” as it was after- 
wards called, “on all bulges.” But when they found the clique 
still took all they offered, and that the “bulges” were getting 
unpleasantly frequent and the “breaks” further apart, they became 
afraid to sell more. The clique had gotten 20,000,000 of May wheat 
by that time, while the sellers were short in Chicago that amount, 
although many of them were long in every other market in the 
country, for Chicago had become relatively the highest instead of 
the lowest market in the world. Then came the tug of war 
between the biggest houses in the trade and the clique. The 
smallest shorts took fright in March and “climbed over each other,” 
as the saying is, to cover, as their margins were fast disappearing 
and they had no more. 

A number of the “straddlers,” as they are called, “went under,” 
as Chicago went up on these frantic efforts of the shorts to cover, 
while the other markets of the country, being long, did not follow. 
A regular panic of the shorts ensued until 86 was reached for 
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May wheat in Chicago, when most of the big bears covered, and 
even many of the big “straddlers” who had been able to margin 
up. For the clique had them so tight, that they saw no way of 
escape. When this big game was ready to surrender, the clique 
met them and let them have all the May wheat they wanted at 
85 and 86; but as soon as the bears thought the clique had done 
squeezing them, they grew bold and sold it down again, until they 
found the clique had bought their wheat all in, when they would 
rush to cover and the clique would again sell it back, at 2 and 
3 cents advance. 

In this way the May option in which the deal was started, was 
“milked” several times until the whole crowd of shorts and bears 
saw that the clique was strong enough to appear weak when the 
market was weakest and buy to “support it,” and ready to sell 
whenever it was strongest. Up to this time the trading, except by 
foreign houses, was almost exclusively in May. But after this the 
bears decided to boycott May and the clique, and refuse to sell 
it to them, but would sell June short at 3 cents per bushel 
discount instead of 2 cents premium—the usual carrying charge. 
But to their amazement they found that new brokers, representing 
either the California syndicate or some other had been buying 
all the June they had sold as well as their May. Then came the 
discovery that there were two if not three cliques in the Chicago 
market and that somebody was working the New York market 
in sympathy. This was during the month of April, when C. f. 
Kershaw & Co., Rosenfeld & Co. and Irwin & Green came to the 
front of the deal, and Field, Lindley & Co. gradually withdrew. 

It was then found that the new clique headquarters were in 
Cincinnati, and that the orders came from there to Irwin & Green 
and Kershaw, while it was supposed at first that Rosenfeld had 
supplanted Field, Lindley & Co. as the representative of the 
California clique, on account of some social connections in San 
Francisco. For a time, also, Geo. Walker & Co. represented what 
was afterwards found to be a Texas or Galveston clique, which 
came in later and went out earlier, with 7,000,000 of May on which 
they took their profits in April. During this month the purchases 
of the two chief cliques had grown to 40,000,000 including the 
13,000,000 of cash No. 2 wheat in Chicago stores which they 
expected to have delivered to them and to pay for on May ist. It 
was still understood during that month that the California syndicate 
was still in the Chicago deal, and Rosenfeld running their end of it 
and Irwin & Green and Kershaw the Cincinnati end, until the May 
deliveries were made, and disclosed the fact that the Californians 
had gone out, when Field, Lindley & Co. went out of the deal, 
although this was not generally believed until into May, after the 
failure of the clique to get the money expected to take in the 
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May wheat, showed to insiders, the source of their supplies, which 
was not the Nevada Bank or its friends. The failure to get this 
money caused a change in the programme of the Cincinnati clique, 
which controlled the whole deal after about the middle of April, 
as Rosenfeld turned out to be their broker also. This change, was 
the turning of the deal into June instead of cornering May as first 
intended. P. D. Armour is credited with causing this change, as he 
was heavily short in Chicago against straddlers in Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, from which he could not bring the wheat 
except at a fearful loss. In order, therefore, to break Chicago, where 
he could get out, he took the available funds of the Chicago banks 
on time loans on the first of April, it is claimed, on good authority, 
for two months, and then told the banks to loan it out on call 
until he wanted it. This they did until the middle of the last 
week in April, meantime these banks had encouraged the clique 
that they would let them have the money to take in the May 
deliveries, and the clique relied upon getting it in Chicago and 
made no arrangements elsewhere. On the middle of the last week 
in April, Armour ordered the banks, from which he had borrowed 
to call in his loans, It was too late to get money elsewhere, and the 
clique had to drop the bulk of their May wheat and turn the deal into 
June. This caused a panic in May wheat that sent it 2 cents below 
June instead of three cents above, as all the followers of the 
clique were long of May, expecting that it would be taken on the first 
of the month. On this break, Armour covered his May shorts in 
Chicago which he had not taken in at 85, and stood long in the 
other markets from which he is said to have promised the clique 
brokers that he would ship none to Chicago nor oppose them in 
running the deal in June, nor sell the market on them. After he 
had covered his May shorts on the last day of April, he is said 
to have let Kershaw, of whom he is an old friend, the money to 
take in 7,000,000 of the 13,000,000 delivered on May ist. In the 
meantime, the other big “straddlers” in Chicago and New York 
had gotten out of their shorts in Chicago and shipped their long 
wheat in other markets to New York. But all the No. 2 spring in 
the Northwest, and some No. 1 as well as 2 red was held back 
to see what the clique would do in June and to get the corner 
price in Chicago. 

From May Ist to June Ist, the Cincinnati clique had full control 
of the Chicago market and played with it, to the consternation of 
the bears in June, who repeated their folly of May, paying the 
clique 3 cents premium for June and selling them July in return 
at the discount. The profits of their operations for May were believed 
to be very large, and before June Ist they had their money ready 
to take in the balance ef the 13,000,000 of cash wheat in Chicago 
and pay for it, which they did on or before the 1st of June. After 
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this, there was no doubt of the clique’s financial resources, and 
everybody expected to see June wheat put to $1.00 as the clique 
threatened, and that they would not let the big bears in Chicago 
cover until the market got to that point. 

But with their taking in of the June wheat began the scouring 
of the whole Northwest by the shorts and shippers for all the 
wheat to ship to Chicago that there wads in the country, and the 
receipts poured into that market until there was no elevator room 
to receive more, and other than grain warehouses were declared reg- 
ular by the board in order to let in more wheat. This so drew 
upon the resources of the clique to pay for their daily receipts 
that their money was exhausted by the middle of the month, 
when more was called for and was not forthcoming, which showed 
the first signs of weakening by the clique or its brokers. Yet, after 
the conference in Chicago, which has since become famous, the clique 
representatives returned to Cincinnati and raised $600,000 more in 
the way that afterward ruined the clique bank in that city, leaving 
it with only $1,800,000, “assets” of which but little is cash, to 
meet $5,500,000 liabilities. Notwithstanding this last supreme effort 
of the clique, to raise money to hold the deal, and which no doubt 
would have been enough, one of its brokers, who has since been 
accused of selling the clique out to the Chicago bears, whose 
ruin seemed certain, for pay, and for which the clique agent has 
sued this firm of brokers for $2,000,000 damages. As a matter of 
fact, which no one denies, the panic which broke all the clique 
brokers but one, and fully twenty firms on the Chicago Board, beside 
the Fidelity Bank of Cincinnati, and its vice-president, and _ in- 
volved numerous grain firms and bank depositors in the two 
cities, was started, if not made by the open and bearish selling of 
this broker. Even then, the $600,000 additional money deposited to 
another clique broker would, no doubt, have saved the second 
panic, had not the president of the clique broker’s bank in Chi- 
cago taken several hundred thousand dollars of this $600,000 
deposit from Kershaw’s account and placed it to the credit of 
the president’s own firm, which was also one of the clique brokers, 
without the knowledge or authority of the depositor or of Kershaw 

In the midst of all this ruin and disgrace there is also the 
humorous. side of the situation, although it is grim humor 
Among the most pertinent hits of wit and fact at the expense 
of the characters in this business tragedy are the following, 
which come upon inside authority, and are really a part of this 
history. It is said that Armour stirred up the hornet’s nest, and 
after setting the bank examiners on to the Fidelity Bank of Cin- 
cinnati and the American Exchange of Chicago, they got after 
Armour’s own bank, with the rest of those doing business on the 
Board of Trade in Chicago. But he got wind of it just in time 
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to replace $1,500,000 of collateral he had in this bank, to secure 
his own loans from it, with such as the bank examiner would 
accept. But he is said to have had lively scratching to get to 
the bank with his good collateral in time to take up his other 
kind before the examiner got there. This is said to be but a 
sample of the overhauling and substitution of good for doubtful 
collateral in the Board of Trade banks in Chicago. 

But the Chicago banks were not the only ones which the bank 
examiners have been after. The banks in New York doing busi- 
ness for the Produce and Coffee Exchanges especially, have been 
called upon by the agents of the Government, who are understood 
to have invited more than one to make good their securities for 
losses on these staples or their equivalent in cash. It is said 
that there was some lively work of this kind going on down town 
for a week or more as well as in Chicago, Cincinnati and other 
points afflicted with speculation. 

In connection with the Chicago American Exchange National 
Banks being overhauled by the examiner and the transactions of 
its president therewith, and with his own firm of clique brokers, 
Irwin, Green & Co. and Kershaw, and the Cincinnati clique and 
the Fidelity bank, an old and characteristic story of the Chicago 
Board of Trade has been revived at President Irwin’s expense. It 
appears that he originally came from the Oswego family of Irwins, 
who are the great Moguls there in the Canadian barley trade. 
When Mr. D. W. Irwin first emigrated thence to Chicago he 
followed this business, in the course of which he became possessed 
of a cargo of barley on a declining market which he could not sell to 
the trade. He therefore went to several of his friends, it is said, and 
gave them the point that barley was going higher, and offered to 
buy a cargo on joint account with each of them. They accepted 
his offer. But barley went down and kept going down until they 
ordered their joint account trades closed out. In speaking to each 
other of their losses afterwards on barley, Mr. Irwin’s friends found 
that he had put them each in for half a cargo of barley, and by 
comparing notes they discovered that instead of his being a joint. 
owner with them he was actually short of the barley he had unloaded 
on them. It is now asked, in view of the fact that his firm is the 
only clique broker here that has not failed, including the clique itself 
and its bank, how many cargoes of wheat he had “bought on 
joint” account with his friends before the panic came. Also if 
his bank had any of these joint account purchases of wheat, and 
if so how much, and if he has transferred any other people’s 
deposits than Kershaw’s to his own firm’s account. A good story of 
how an outside receiver of wheat made a clean 7% cents per bushel 
out of the clique in June wheat in New York, has come out on 
the Produce Exchange. This receiver had sold three loads of 2 
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red wheat to an exporter, to arrive that month at 97% cents before 
the Chicago panic struck this market, and in order to lighten 
their load this clique, while holding June above 95 cents, sold at 
go cents aljl the shippers would take out of this market. The 
receiver sent an export broker to the clique and bought three loads 
of 2 red at go cents for export for the same delivery as the 
three loads he had sold to arrive, and turned it over to the 
exporter to whom he had sold at 97% cents, and sold June 
against his original three loads, to the clique. When it arrived he 
got % cent difference from the clique for his wheat afloat, and 
took three loads in store when he delivered it on his June contracts 
and cleared over $2,000 on the three loads of wheat, out of the 
clique before they found out what he had been doing. But they 
didn’t say a word and paid the difference. 

Although no account has been, or can be made by an outsider 
of the profits and losses of the deal, it is safe to say, from the 
fact that the California syndicate went out of the Chicago deal in April, 
that they must have made a good thing at least, in the Chicago 
market, although their profits and losses on their California wheat 
are doubtful quantities, and the balance as likely to be on the 
wrong as the right side of their ledger. That the Galveston clique 
made good money, there is little doubt, as it came in after it 
became profitable to be bulls, and went out before it became unprofit- 
able. The Cincinnati clique was probably about even up to April, 
while they are said to have “milked” half a million dollars profit out 
of the Chicago market in that month, and up to the last week in 
May. Since then, and up to the panic, it is doubtful if they 
cleaned up much, although up to the collapse they had big profits 
on paper that were not realized for want of the comparatively 
small sum of a million or two more of money to enable them to 
carry successfully through one of the best planned and most ably 
managed deals ever seen, for they had large shorts in for big 
amounts, and where they would be compelled not only to pay the 
clique a high premium each month for the cash wheat which it 
had taken and paid for, in order to cover their shorts, but also 
to carry the clique’s wheat for them for nothing, so long as they 
remained short of the later options at a discount instead of at a 
premium of 1% cents per month, which had broken the backs of 
the bulls for three years. As the clique had taken in and paid for 
the whole stock of 13 million of No. 2 wheat in Chicago, on June 
Ist, and paid for two million more of receipts up to the time of 
their failure, the only thing they needed was enough to take care 
of the receipts for the balance of June, if they intended to drop 
the deal at the end of that month, in which they had the big Chicago 
bears as tightly as in a vise, and could have forced them to have 
paid the $1 per bushel proposed for 20 to 25 millions of bushels 
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sold at 76 to 90 cents. From this it would seem that the clique 
had nearly exhausted their credit in raising the money to take 
in the June deliveries, which, at an average cost to the clique 
of 85 cents per bushel for 13 million bushels, required 11 million 
dollars, and 134 million more to pay for the June receipts, making 
an aggregate of about 13 million dollars paid out by them for 
cash wheat. Of this amount the Chicago and eastern banks, 
it. appears, from the fact that they were left after the clique 
collapsed, with its cash wheat at 70 cents, furnished all but 15 
cents per bushel, or 10% million, leaving the clique to raise the 
other 2% million. In addition, the clique had been called for mar- 
gins down to 75 cents per bushel on its 20to 25 millions of long 
June which had averaged them about 85 cents. This required 2 
to 2% millions more, making an aggregate of 5 million of dollars 
that the Cincinnati clique had been able to put up when they 
found themselves unable to raise more than the $600,000 by hook 
or crook, which Wiltshire last took from the Fidelity Bank and 
Harper, of Cincinnati, to put up in the American Exchange 
Bank in Chicago. For the want of another million, therefore, it 
would appear that the clique failed of carrying through success- 
fully the biggest deal on record with enormous profits. For had 
they only the smaller estimate of 20 million bushels of long June 
wheat at an average of 85 cents, and had compelled the shorts to 
cover at 95 cents, to which they had already put that option, it would 
have given them a profit of $2,000,000 to be added to the $500,- 
ooo in Apri: and May. Had they forced the shorts to pay $1, as 
they no doubt would, since they absolutely controlled the market, no 
one else having any cash or June wheat, it would have added another 
million to their profits, making $3,500,000 on $6,500,000 of money put 
up and $13,000,000 borrowed, or a total of $20,000,000 which the clique 
was required to raise, and all of which except $1,000,000 they had 
raised. It may be said that they would have been left with the 15 to 
17 million bushels of cash wheat they had bought, on which there would 
have been a heavy loss. But this is by no means certain, for the 
wheat on average cost them no more than 85 cents, and perhaps 
less, while the Chicago market was already up to 95 when the 
collapse came. After the shorts had settled, it is not at all unlikely 
that the clique could have sold their cash wheat to exporters at 
go cents, at which 2 Milwaukee was then selling in New York, which 
with 10 cents freight from Chicago, would have left a loss of only 
5 cents per bushel, even supposing the clique had been unable to 
further advance the cash market, as they no doubt would, on the 
June corner. This would have left a loss of 5 cents per bushel on 
15 million bushels, or $750,000, still leaving a profit of $2,750,000 on 
the deal. But the clique had a good deal of July wheat also bought 
at less than the market, which they could have squeezed the shorts 
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in that month on, after they were through with the June shorts, 
or they could have sold out their cash for July at 85 cents, which 
would have covered cost, as the shorts had already put that month 
to that price for fear the clique was going to carry the deal into 
July also. This would have left the whole $3,500,000 as profits 
to itself and its brokers and money backers, which would have 
been big enough profits if they had dropped the deal with the 
end of June and delivered their cash wheat on their July contracts 
on the first of that month. 

It had. been said that Armour would pick up the deal after the 
clique had been compelled to drop it, and he even announced him- 
self that he had taken 5,000,000 of the clique’s June wheat on the 
second panic, when fifteen firms were compelled to suspend because 
the American Exchange Bank threw out Kershaw’s clearing house 
check for $200,000, drawn on the funds deposited in that bank to 
his credit by Wiltshire, of which $200,000 had been transferred by 
the president to his own firm’s account without the consent or 
knowledge of either Kershaw or Wiltshire, who claimed they would 
have weathered the storm and the market recovered, had it not 
been for this action of the bank. 

Indeed, the next day, Mr. Armour stated that he had offered the 
banks 70 cents for all the clique cash wheat they held, and that they 
had refused it. Their subsequent sales of this wheat, however, at 
70 or less in some cases, has created the impression that Armour 
was compelled, for want of bank accommodation, after the bank 
examiner reached Chicago, to abandon his supposed intention 
of taking up the deal when the clique dropped it and carrying 
it through. 

It is now asserted that he helped Kershaw to hold on for sev- 
eral days before finally failing, in order to enable him (Armour) 
to make his arrangements for money to carry out this plan. But 
that he failed, and is left not only with a large indebtedness from 
Kershaw, but also a big load of wheat bought before the market 
struck bottom. Since the break, however, Europe has bought enor- 
mous amounts of this Chicago wheat for shipment, and with exports 
of about 2,000,000 bushels per week from Atlantic ports till next har- 
vest, it is believed our surplus will all be taken at these or better 
values. 

Thus ends the greatest wheat deal on record; but not so its 
effects. Who made the money lost on the deal? is now 
asked. Not the Chicago bears, for they covered before or on 
the break, while they lost more in March and April than the 
clique lost in June. In the first place, the owners of cash wheat all 
over the country got from 5 to 10 cents more per bushel for their 
wheat than it was sold for after the panic. In the second place, the 
foreign shorts in the next crop options, which broke with June and 
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July, covered on the break with heavy profits, and then bought 
the clique’s cash wheat for shipment at the decline of 10 to 15 
cents less than they were paying before the panic, and would have 
been compelled to pay till next crop in Europe. Hence Europe 
has made the bulk of the money lost in the deal, and the farmers 
and holders of cash wheat in this country who sold to the clique 
at the advance, but not the Chicago bears, including Armour, 
who helped break the clique. 

What their losses have been can only be roughly estimated, as 
there is no means of getting at the extent of the option trading, 
which was simply enormous, running up to _ 100,000,000 bushels 
on the worst day of the panic in Chicago, and to over 30,000,000 
in New York, when commission houses worked all night, to find 
where they stood and call margins on out-of-town customers, while 
on both boards of trade everybody was simply wild with the 
excitement that followed the collapse of a clique that had been 
regarded as all-powerful, and on the second day of the panic, when 
fifteen more firms on the Chicago board went under, till nobody 
knew who was sound, nor even if he himself was solvent, until 
he could close out his trades, get up his margins, and find how 
and on which side of the market he stood. But the losses on cash 
wheat can be approximately estimated by calculating the decline 
of 25 cents in Chicago on all the spring wheat in the visible sup- 
ply of 41,000,000, and the loss in New York at 12 cents on June 
wheat, on all of the 2 red in the visible. This would be 25 cents 
on about 30,000,000 bushels, or $7,500,000, and 12 cents on about 
10,000,000 bushels, or $1,250,000—a total of $9,000,000 on our visible 
supply. The loss on the invisible supply cannot be known till the 
end of the crop year, but is probably as much more, or $18,000,000 
on cash wheat, of which the greater part has gone, or will go, to 
Europe before another crop, and the balance to our producers and 
dealers in whose interest, be it said to its credit, the clique was 
working, as well as its own, while the Chicago bears have done 
all they could as wreckers, to injure the great grain-producing,. 
and commercial interests, on which they have lived and fattened 
for four years past. H. A. PIERCE. 
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THE MARITIME EXCHANGES. 


Among the numerous institutions for the promotion of commerce 
brought forth through the evolution of grand enterprises, the Mari- 
time Exchanges of great commercial nations are entitled to a con- 
spicuous position. The aid given to maritime interests by such 
associations is of almost inestimable benefit. They are the chief 
centers of news pertaining to ocean navigation, and their assistance 
to the mercantile interests is as indispensable as market reports are 
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serviceable to the merchant and importer. Among the objects for 
which such bodies are organized, the following may be prominently 
noted : 

Protecting the interests of navigation; correcting abuses in the 
maritime service; establishing rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of business operations connected with shipping affairs; 
providing means and opportunities for adjusting differences without 
expensive litigatién; recommending improved forms for vessel 
charters, bills of lading and other commercial papers for masters. 
and shippers; influencing proper and necessary legislation for the 
advancement of mercantile interests in navigation, and for supplying 
reliable information upon maritime matters. While the preceding 
covers in general terms the work of these institutions, there 
remains a number of auxiliary topics which may properly be men- 
tioned as coming within the province of their action and influence... 
Questions pertaining to charges for dockage; commissions for pro- 
curing charters; stevedores’ rates; pilots, pilot stations and rates 
of pilotage; marine insurance; quarantine matters; various govern-. 
ment services, such as the signal, life-saving, marine hospital, coast. 
survey, lighthouse and revenue cutter; regulations for tow-boats and 
their charges; wharfage, and the establishment of elevators at tide- 
water, etc.; each has an important connection. 

Charges for dockage are reckoned per register ton per day, and 
the rate varies in different ports; a medium rate is half a cent. 
Commissions for procuring charters are made at a per centum on 
the amount; five per cent. is a moderate rate, and in some ports. 
more is charged. The following table furnishes the rates charged 
by the stevedores of a prominent United States port, and may be 
taken as a fair average for this country: 


DISCHARGING. LOADING. 
Coal, per ton of 2,240 Ibs.... 25¢. Hogs’ds, shooks and heads, 
Iron, per ton of 2,240 lbs. Gi nsccnveseseseaseassae 3c. 
(according to kind) enceccece 20 @ 50C. Measurement per cubic foot.. 40 @ _ 6o0c.. 
Sugar, hhds., each........... 16 @ 25¢. Barrels tae’ és st weun 4c. 
Sugar (East India), per ton of Barrels (dry), each......... 3C. 
SC © ee 35¢c. Oil (cases), each... .ccccenes 1% @ 1c. 
Logwood, per ton of 2,240 ee eer 4c. 
Dinh ss s<ésede cabebdnsdes 30 @ 40C. Lumber, per 1,000 superficial 
Lumber, per 1,000 superficial Gh SC adsh centenennaden 55@ 6oc,. 
ey ree 6oc : 


General cargo, per cubic foot. 35 @ 4oc. 
Hemp Mexican)» per ton.. 200. 
Hemp (Mexican), per bale....3%4 @ 4c. 

State laws regulate the appointment of pilots. They are usually 
taken from the boats’ crews after some years of service, and when 
first commissioned are authorized to pilot vessels of not over 14 
feet draught of water. If their duty is well performed, this right 
is extended to two feet greater draught each year, till a full branch 
is attained, or the right to carry vessels of any size or draught. 
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They are liable to be suspended from duty for any negligence, 
reckless management of vessels under their charge, intemperance, or 
other misbehavior, and in extreme cases may have their commissions 
revoked altogether. It is made compulsory upon vessels of over 200 
tons from foreign countries entering ports of the United States to 
employ the services of a commissioned local pilot; vessels of 200 
tons and under may decline a pilot’s assistance, but must pay half 
the regular charges. Vessels “regularly” in the coasting trade and 
fishing vessels, or those of less than seven feet draft of water, are 
not required to employ a local pilot, nor to pay pilot charges, 
but they sometimes do so as a matter of choice. The boats carry- 
ing pilots are almost invariably schooner-rigged, and are known by 
numbers, which appear upon their mainsail and jib. They wear 
regulation flags by day, and show such lights and rockets at night 
as the laws stipulate. Pilot charges vary at the different ports of 
the United States, and the inward rates, too, are greater than those 
for the outward trip. The following table is compiled from the 
pilot charges for the port of New York: 


RATES OF PILOTAGE OF NEW YORK HARBOR, 


From April 1 to November 7. * 




















Feet. INWARD. | OUTWARD. 
and . : arent 
Inches | Rate. | Pilotage. | Off Shore _ Total. | Rate. | Pilotage. 
6 ft. 16.68 | 4.17 20.85 |) 12.12 
to 2.78 | to | to to ~ 2.02 to 
13 6. | 37-54 | 9.38 46.92 ) 27.27 
| , 
14 ft. | 47.32 | 11.83 | §9.15 ) 32.62 
to 3.38 | to | to | to | > 2.33 to 
17.6. | | 59.15 | 14-79 | 73-04 ||) 39-61 
| | | | | 
18 ft. | | 7434 | 18.58 | 92.92 ||) 55-44 
to | > 4.13 | to to | to ~ 3.08 to 
20.6. | | 84.66 _ 21.16 | 105.82 |) 63.14 
21 ft. | 102.48 | 25.62 | 128.10 ||) 74.76 
to | » 4.88 to | to | to 3.56 to 
28 ft. | | 136.64, | 34.16. | 170.80 5 99.68 














The signal service of the United States has 140 stations, which 
take simultaneous observations of the barometric pressure, temper- 
ature humidity, direction and velocity of wind, amount of pre- 
cipitation, state of weather, etc. These stations are located in 
various parts of the country, and the reports from all are collected 
at Washington, and from there dispatched as “ indications” to 


* The rates from November 1 to April x are four dollars additional in each case. 
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various points for the benefit of commerce and agriculture; they 
are given to the press and issued on bulletins at various points. 
At the chief commercial centers and ports of entry as many 
as a thousand such bulletins are issued daily. The service forms 
a branch of the War Department, and the records kept at the 
various stations are in the custody of the Secretary of War. 

The cautionary signal of the signal service is a red flag with a 
black square in the center by day and a red light by night. 
When it is displayed at the office of the observer, and at other 
prominent places throughout any city, it signifies information, to 
be interpreted in three forms, as— 

1. That, from the information had at the central office in Washing- 
ton, a probability of stormy or dangerous weather has been deduced 
for the port or place at which the signal is displayed, or in that 
vicinity. 

2. The danger appears to demand precaution on the part of navi- 
gators and others interested, and that rough weather may be expected. 

3. It calls for frequent examinations of local barometers and other 
instruments. 

There is also a signal known as the cautionary “off-shore” 
signal, which consists of a white flag with a square black center 
shown above a red flag with a square black center by day, or a 
white light shown above a red light at night. This signal indicates 
that while at the office of the chief signal officer at Washington 
the storm disturbance is believed as not yet passed for the port 
or place where the signal is displayed, and the winds may yet be 
high, and there may be danger, the winds are expected to blow 
from a northern or western direction, or “off-shore,” at or near 
the port or place wherefthe signal is shown. 

The officer in charge of the government hydrographic office at 
Washington some years ago foresaw the many advantages to be 
afforded the commerce of the nation by an extension of the ser- 
vice beyond a general office located at the national capital, and 
decided to call to his assistance the maritime associations of the 
country. As a result, arrangements were made and carried out with 
the Maritime Exchanges of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more and San Francisco for opening in those institutions branch 
offices for the collection and distribution of information relating 
to that department of,{government service. In the branch offices, 
which in reality form a part of the Maritime Exchanges, are kept 
on file all the latest government publications, comprising domestic 
and foreign light-lists; sailing directions for our own and foreign 
waters; tide tables; rules of the road; coast survey charts of the 
United States coast; hydrographic charts of foreign waters; inter- 
national signal code, and all the latest hydrographic information 
gathered by the central office from all parts of the world. Here 
masters of vessels can have their light-lists, charts or other aids 
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to navigation corrected free of charge, or where such corrections 
would require too much time and labor, the applicants are advised 
to consult the standard works here on file, which will assist them 
in purchasing new appliances or charts, for sale at the various 
agencies of the government in this or other countries. 

To more carefully and minutely describe the field of usefulness 
covered by these institutions in the New World, reference may be 
made to a statement printed in a publication emanating from one 
of the foremost bodies of its class.* 

The paper covers a large” number of topics, of which, however, 
it is the aim here to cite only the most prominent advantages. 

Commercial intelligence from all quarters of the globe is here 
received and dispensed at all business hours, while business con- 
veniences generally are provided for members’ use. Merchants meet 
on ’Change at 11 0’clock in the morning and at 3 in the after- 
noon, when the rooms are thronged; but at all hours there is 
usually a large attendance of those seeking general or special intel- 
ligence. The aggregate number of single admissions to the Exchange 
reaches nearly four thousand a day. The machinery of the asso- 
ciation is simple, but complete and thorough. A board of direct- 
ors, having ample powers, assisted by a series of committees, shape 
the policy, and the executive officers manage the affairs under the 
general direction of the board. Committees are almost invariably 
appointed “with power,” or report to the executive committee to 
insure harmony of action. This insures a promptness in the dis- 
patch of business which could not otherwise well be attained. 
The arbitration committee is one of the most important factors 
of the association. It is composed of business men of the highest 
standing, and their decisions are rendered with business-like prompt- 
itude, resulting in the saving of time, expense, uncertainty and 
vexation attending suits at law. 

Among the sources of revenue come the receipts from the 
marine underwriters, the leading newspapers, steamship lines, Gov- 
ernment offices, etc. The dues of members are assessed annually 
by the board of directors to cover—not the actual expendi- 
tures—but only the amount necessary for its maintenance, after 
deducting the estimated receipts, with the addition of a small 
percentage as a reserve against contingencies. 

The sources of news are many and various. As is natural from 
its origin, its specialty is shipping intelligence, and no opportunity 
for making this complete is neglected. Special wires radiate from 
the Exchange building to all marine approaches. By day and 
night expert and watchful eyes observe every movement, and 
report instantly all vessels in the offing or passing in or out, and 
all changes of position among the craft in the harbor. Arriving 


* The Maritime Association of the Port of New York, 
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steamers are reported hours in advance of their reaching the 
wharf, enabling the post-office, the custom-house, and other Gov- 
ernment officers, consignees, friends of incoming passengers and 
others to be prepared for the arrival of the vessel or steamship. 
Reports, lists of passengers, manifests and other information, are 
collected from incoming vessels long before their arrival at the 
wharves. The information sought and reported is not confined to 
the operations of this port, but special wires are employed to con- 
nect the Exchange with many other seaport cities. 

Close communication is maintained with the press and news 
centers not only of this but other countries, whereby much 
special information comes direct by telegraph. Private advices 
received by members from their captains and correspondents 
abroad are contributed to the association by means of specially 
prepared blanks for the purpose. The operations of the Exchange 
in gathering news extend also to market quotations, stock reports, 
condition of finances, failures, dividends and general mercantile 
information from the business centers of this and other countries. 
The tone, prices and other features of the markets for corn, pro- 
visions, breadstuffs, cotton, petroleum, sugar and other specialties 
are reported, not only from fields of production, at the West and 
South, but also from the points of speculation and consumption 
in both America and Europe. In the collection of this vast amount 
of useful material, great care is observed in procuring the latest 
news up to the current hour and always in advance of publica- 
tion. Its success in this particular is attested by the fact that 
the leading newspapers subscribe for these reports, which in the 
main are fresh for publication many hours after their receipt by 
the Exchange. In placing the news and reports at the disposal 
of members, bulletins and record books are brought into use. These 
show at a glance the information obtained upon each subject and 
in a systematic order. To underwriters and other special sub- 
scribers certain parts are manifolded and hastened by messengers 
at short intervals. These special “routes” frequently reach forty- 
five per day, nearly all of which represent a cap page of closely 
written matter. As each member naturally seeks only that infor- 
mation which particularly interests him, and without wishing to 
note subjects of equal importance to others, there are very few who 
make themselves familiar with the extent and variety of the daily 
collection of news and reports. 

Among the business facilities provided for the free use of mem- 
bers, the reading room and works of reference form important 
features. In the reading room may ever be found the latest news- 
papers and periodicals in large numbers, and not confined to those 
of the United States, but embrace such as, to meet every require- 
ment, have come from every part of the civilized world. The works 
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of reference include directories of the principal maritime cities, text- 
books on commerce and navigation, foreign and domestic diction- 
aries, gazetteers, tariffs, manuals, government publications, statutes, 
official and legislative proceedings, maps, charts, atlases, coast pilots, 
port charges, Lloyd’s lists and descriptions of vessels under the 
American and foreign flags, statistical information, census reports, 
etc. There may also be found here copies of bills introduced into 
Congress and the State Legislature which in any degree affect 
maritime, commercial or local interests. Price currents and special 
marine reports from all foreign and domestic markets are consid- 
ered a prominent feature of the Maritime Exchange. 

As the use of the telegraph so largely enters into modern business. 
methods it is readily appreciated that the telegraph service is a 
highly important adjunct to this class of Exchanges. Business with 
many principal ports requires special wires along the coast. Direct. 
communication is established with many foreign ports and with Gov-. 
ernment lines upon which are transmitted weather reports and mar-. 
itime news. Messengers are held in waiting for the accommoda- 
tion of members, and telephone wires connect the Exchange with 
hundreds of commercial institutions and members’ private offices, 

The membership of Maritime Exchanges in this country is 
composed largely of merchants engaged in the importation of 
goods from foreign markets. Owing to this fact, these commercial 
bodies have manifested a special interest in the subject of import- 
ing and exporting, so far as it relates to commodities bought and 
sold through any of the exchanges. Some general information 
relating to the importation of goods and the workings of the 
custom-house seems to be called for in this connection.* 

An importation, it may be said, is considered complete on the 
voluntary arrival of the importing vessel at the port of destina- 
tion, with intention to discharge her cargo thereat. 

The time allowed in which to discharge the cargo of a vessel 
is based upon the tonnage, and is as follows: Vessels of less 
than 300 tons, eight days; vessels of 300 tons and less than 800, 
twelve days; vessels of 800 tons and upwards, fifteen days. This 
limitation does not apply to vessels laden with salt or coal, requiring 
a longer time to discharge. In such cases an extension of time 
may be granted. 

The working days of a vessel are to be computed by excluding 
the days of arrival and entry, Sundays and legal holidays, and rainy 
days when the cargo is not discharged. 

Steam vessels are allowed to discharge immediately upon entry ;. 
and all goods not “permitted” are treated as unclaimed, and sent to 
“General Order” Store, and subjected to storage charges. 


* For the concise form of the information, acknowledgment is due the Annual Report of 
the Boston Board of Trade and Merchants’ Exchange. 
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Goods not “ permitted” upon the written request of the importer, 
and at his sole risk, may remain on the dock for the period of 
forty-eight hours after the discharge of the cargo, when, if not 
“permitted,” they will be treated as unclaimed. 

Entry must be made by the importer, owner, or consignee, who 
should be furnished with bill of lading and consular invoice. In case 
of the absence or sickness of the owner or consignee, entry may be 
made by an agent or attorney, and must give bond to produce his 
principal’s oath. 

In cases where the invoice or bill of lading is made to the 
order of a banker through whose credit the merchandise may 
have been procured, the party presenting the bill of lading and 
taking the oath of the owner where goods have been actually 
ordered or purchased for him abroad, will be regarded as the 
owner of the merchandise, and as such permitted to make entry 
in his own name. 

A sub-purchaser, on or after arrival, cannot make entry, not 
being regarded as an importer. 

As a rule, no importation exceeding $100 in dutiable value can 
be admitted to entry without the production of a duly certified 
invoice. When no invoice has been received, entry may be 
allowed by fro forma invoice or statement, and bond taken to 
produce certified invoice within six months. 

Goods under $100 in value may be entered on appraisement. 

Duties must in all cases be paid on entry for consumption. 
These duties are estimated according to the invoice or entered 
value; but liquidation is made upon the basis of the return of the 
appraiser, weigher, gauger, etc. 

The importer has one year from the date of importation, 
within which to make entry of his goods, upon payment of 
duties and storage charges. If not entered within one year they 
are sold by the Government as “unclaimed.” Upon proof of 
ownership the importer is entitled, however, to the proceeds from 
such sale. 

Merchandise entered in bond may be withdrawn for consumption 
at any time within one year from the date of importation, on pay- 
ment of the duties and charges to which it may be subject, by law, 
at the time of such withdrawal; and after the expiration of one 
year, and until the expiration of three years from such date, on 
payment of the duties assessed on the original entry and charges, 
and an additional duty of ten per centum of the amount of such 
duties and charges. 

Bonded goods remaining in warehouse, without payment of duties, 
for the space of three years from the date of original importation, 


must be sold at public auction. 
Where the duties have been paid and the merchandise remains in 


3 
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the custody of customs officers, shall, if exported directly to a 
foreign country, be entitled to return duties less one per centum. 
An undervaluation of ten per centum or more imposes an addi- 
tional duty of twenty per centum or more on the appraised value. 
If the undervaluation is over twenty per centum, the goods are 
liable to forfeiture. SELDEN R. HOPKINS, 





LIABILITY OF BANK DIRECTORS. 
CIRCUIT COURT, N. D. NEW YORK, 
Movius, Recetver, v. Lee. 


NATIONAL BANK—RECEIVERS—SUIT AGAINST DIRECTORS.—A receiver of an 
insolvent National bank, in his own name or in the name of the bank, may enforce 
against the directors, for the benefit of the stockholders, depositors, and other 
creditors of the bank, any right or claim resting upon the non-performance or neg- 
ligent performance of their duties that the bank itself could have enforced. 

RESIGNATION OF DIRECTOR—LIABILITY FOR SUBSEQUENT LossEs.—A director 
of a National bank who, before the expiration of his term, sells his stock, and 
orally resigns his office to the president, in his place of president at the bank, and 
afterwards receives the money for his stock, prior to the sustaining of losses by the 
bank, ceases to be a director, and cannot be held liable for subsequent losses caused 
by the negligence of the directors. 

PRESIDENT ABSENT ON SICK-LEAVE.—The president of a National bank, being 
in failing health, was anxious to resign his position, but, at the suggestion of a 
majority of the directors, consented to take a year’s leave of absence, and during 
such absence, and, without any fault on his own part, losses were sustained by the 
bank, and it became insolvent. Ae/d, in a suit by the receiver to charge the 
directors with such losses, that he was not liable. 

Loss CAUSED BY ACT OF ONE DIRECTOR—NEGLIGENCE OF OTHERS.—The 
directors of a National bank which has become insolvent by reason of losses caused 
by the discount, from time to time, of paper not properly secured, indorsed by a 
director who is a man of wealth, and the largest stockholder in the bank, and in 
whom the other directors have reason to place confidence, cannot be held liable for 
the mere failure to discover the illegal transactions, and to prevent such director 
from continuing therein. 

WHEELER, J.—The First National Bank of Buffalo was organized 
December 7, 1863, under the provisions of the National Bank Act of 
February 25, 1863, for which the National Bank Act of June 3, 1864, was 
substituted (13 St. at Large, 100) with a capital stock of $100,000, 
divided into 1,000 shares of $100 each. At the annual meeting of its 
shareholders, holden January 11, 1881, Charles T. Coit, R. Porter Lee, 
Thomas W. Cushing, John H. Vought, and George Coit were elected 
directors. They took the oath of office required by law, and chose 
Charles T. Coit, president, and R. Porter Lee, cashier. George Coit 
died, and May 20, 1881, the rest of the directors filled the vacancy 
caused by his death by electing Francis E. Coit a director in his place, 
who took the required oath of office. Mr. Cushing sold his stock, by 
bargain made at the bank, to Charles T. Coit, the president, September 
24, 1881, at the price of $125 per share, to be paid and transfer to be 
made afterwards. In consequence of this trade, he then and there, so 
far as he could by words, resigned his office of director to the president, 
and never afterwards assumed to be or to act as a director. The health 
of the president became poor; and ata meeting of the four directors, 
including himself, remaining after the withdrawal of Cushing, he stated 
that fact, and that he desired to be relieved somewhat of his official 
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duties, whereupon they voted that he be given leave of absence for such 
intervals and at such times as he might see proper, for one year from 
that date, which was October 3, 1881. They then chose the cashier, 
R. Porter Lee, vice-president, and Theodore W. McKnight, assistant 
cashier. The bank then had an apparent surplus of $50,000, and undi- 
vided profits to the amount of $24,277.03, and it is not claimed in this 
suit but that these items were real. Mr. Charles T. Coit paid Cushing 
for his stock at the price agreed upon October 7, 1881, and took a 
transfer of the certificates signed in blank, which was entered on the 
books of the bank in November, as made September 24, 1881. Charles 
T. Coit sold most of his stock, 510 shares, to Lee, was absent from the 
bank on account of his health, and took no part in its management 
afterwards. He died December 11, 1881. The control and management 
of the bank was left to Lee, who used its funds in the form of discounts 
to his associates in business and speculations until great losses were 
incurred. Prior to the annual election in 1882, he spoke of the vacan- 
‘cies in the board of directors to the defendant Spaulding, and also to the 
defendant Johnson, and proposed to transfer stock to them, and that 
each should become a director. Spaulding was president of another 
National bank, and connected with other corporations, and did not wish 
to assume new responsibilities, and so told Lee, but consented to the 
arrangement, and Johnson did likewise. At the meeting January 1o, 
1882, Spaulding, Johnson, Francis E. Coit, Vought, and Lee were elected 
directors, who took the oath of office required by law. Lee was chosen 
president, and McKnight was elected cashier. The control and manage- 
ment of the bank were left to Lee as before. Vought sold his stock to 
Lee, January 19, 1882, and did not act as director afterwards. Spaulding 
was engaged with his other business, the family of Johnson was sick, 
and his son died, and neither of them did anything about the man- 
agement of the bank. Coit went once and looked over the loans and 
discounts. Lee stood well in the community as a man of honor and 
integrity, as financier and bank manager, and neither of them had any 
suspicion that the affairs of the bank were not being well and faithfully 
attended to by him. Lee sent a request to Spaulding, April 11, 1882, 
for the return of the stock transferred to him, and Spaulding signed 
a transfer upon the back of the certificate and returned it, in pur- 
suance of an understanding between them that he would return it on 
request, and, as he supposed, ended his connection with the bank. 
The bank had become helplessly insolvent and stopped business April 
13, 1882, and was soon afterwards placed in the hands of a receiver. 
The whole capital surplus, undivided profits, and reserves were gone, 
and the individual liability of the directors would not pay the depositors. 
The losses incurred amount in all to more than $600,000, This bill is 
brought to charge the directors who are living, and the estates of 
those who are dead, with the amount of these losses. 

Some question has been made, and discussion had, with reference to 
the right of the plaintiff to enforce the liability of the defendants, if any 
exists, for the benefit of stockholders, creditors, or depositors, as the 
results might, if realized, eventually inure to them, respectively. It 
seems, however, that the receiver, as the name implies, has in his hands 
the rights of the bank itself against all and any persons, however the 
rights may have arisen, to enforce for the benefit of whoever may be 
entitled to the avails of them; and these rights may be enforced by him 
in his own name, or in the name of the bank whose corporate existence 
is continued for that purpose. Kennedy v. Gibson, 8 Wall., 498; Natzonal 
Bank of the Metropoles v. Kennedy, 17 Wall.,19; Case v. Terrell, 11 Wall., 
199. Ifthe bank hada right or claim in this respect which it could 
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enforce against the defendants, or any of them, the plaintiff has the 
same now, which he is entitled to enforce to the same extent; and none 
appears to have accrued to him which the bank in its own right did not 
have. The right rests entirely upon the alleged non-performance or 
negligent performance of duties as directorof the bank. The defendants 
stand upon different grounds, in some respects, in their defenses to this 
claim to charge them. 

The defendant Cushing sets up in defense, among other things, that 
he was not a director at all, and therefore owed no duty in that behalf, 
at the time when the alleged losses took place. Whether he was or not 
depends upon the effect of what occurred about the sale of his stock and 
resignation. He bargained for its sale on the twenty-fourth of Septem- 
ber, 1881, and orally resigned his office of director, so far as he could, 
to the president of the bank, in his place of president at the bank. 
This was prior to the time of any of the losses as alleged. He delivered 
the stock certificate, with authority to transfer, on the seventh of Octo- 
ber following, and received his pay for it. This may be after some of 
the losses occurred. The transaction of September 24th may therefore 
be of importance. The statutes provide that every director must own in 
his own right at least 10 shares of the capital stock of the association of 
which he is a director; and that any director who ceases to be the owner 
of 10 shares of the stock shall thereby vacate his place. Rev. St. U. S. 
$ 5,146. The purpose of this statute obviously is to require the office 
of director to be kept in the hands of those who are personally and pecu- 
niarily interested in the affairs of the bank. When Cushing bargained 
his stock, he ceased to be so interested. Good faith to the other share- 
holders, as their interests were guarded by these provisions of the law, 
would seem to require that he should then cease to be a director. He 
appears to have taken this view, and to have done what he could to 
carry it out. There was no calamity impending or contemplated by 
him to be avoided by vacating his office, or which he could prevent by 
retaining it. There was no reason why he should not resign if he could. 
He was an officer elected to his place; it was an office that he was not 
obliged to accept, and would seem to be one that he was not obliged to 
hold. U. S.v. Wright, 1 McLean, 509; People v. Porter, 6 Cal., 26; 
Olmsted v. Dennis, 77 N. Y., 378. No mode of resignation was provided 
by law, and an oral one would be as good as any. Rex v. Mayor of 
Rippon, t Ld. Raym., 563. The president was the head of the board of 
directors, who alone could fill the vacancy, and a resignation to him 
would be a resignation to the board. Port Jervis v. First Nat. Bank, 96 
N. Y., 550. The statute provides that the directors shall be elected at 
meetings to be held on such day in January of each year as shall be 
specified in the articles of association, and that they shall hold office for 
one year, and until their successors are elected and have qualified. Sec- 
tion 5,145. It is urged that this section prohibits resignation during the 
year. This is not, however, understood to be its effect. The apparent 
purpose of the provision in regard to the term of office is to make it con- 
form to the time of the new election, and not to absolutely require every 
director to serve the full term: Such provisions as to terms of office 
are common for this purpose. It is said in argument that, if he might 
resign, he would not be relieved from duty until his place should be 
filled by the remainder of the board; and that, if they would not fill it 
without, it would be incumbent on him to compel them by mandamus 
or other appropriate proceeding to fill it. But until he had vacated the 

lace there would be no vacancy which they could fill; and when he 
~ sold his stock he would be out of the corporation, and would have 
no interest or standing upon which to institute any proceedings what- 
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ever to affect the conduct of its affairs. The interests of the corpora- 
tion would be left with the other directors elected by the stockholders, 
whose duty it would be, and on whom the stockholders had relied, to 
fill the vacancy, or act upon it as they should be advised. Upon these 
considerations it appears that the defendant Cushing was not a director 
at the time of the alleged losses, and cannot be held for any duty as such 
at that time. 

The liability of Charles T. Coit also stands upon different footing from 
that of any of the others. His health had failed, and was failing him, 
so that he was disabled for the performance of the duties of his office. 
He had owned more than half of the stock up to near that time, 
and, so far as appears, had been diligent and faithful in the perform- 
ance of all his duties. Of his associates in the board, Vought had 
been director since 1875, Lee since 1877, and Francis E. Coit then since 
the May previous, and for several years at a time previous, and all were 
in good repute. He could resign, or accept their leave of absence, which 
was tantamount to an undertaking and assurance on their part that they 
would perform the duties which might otherwise devolve upon him. 
They were a majority of the board, and, if they would, could control, 
whether he was present or absent. The oath of office required by law 
bound him, so far as the duty devolved on him, diligently and honestly 
to administer the affairs of the bank. Section 5,147. The duties which 
they could perform, and assumed to and did perform, would not appear 
to have devolved on him so as to make him chargeable in any degree for 
the manner of their performance. He did nothing himself for which it 
is claimed that he became in any manner chargeable; and it does not 
appear that he was so responsible for what the others did that their mis- 
doings could make him chargeable. 

Neither Lee, nor the executrix of Vought, make any defense to this 
suit, and the bill has been taken for confessed against them. 

The positions of Francis E. Coit, Spaulding, and Johnson, with refer- 
ence to the bank, were so similar in most respects that the questions as 
to the liability of each of them may be examined somewhat together. 
It is necessary for this purpose to look into the manner of the losses 
more closely. 

The losses appear to have begun by the discount of the paper of 
persons engaged with Lee in business and speculations not adequately 
responsible for the amount of the discounts. The paper was usually 
indorsed by him, and sometimes secured, to some extent, by collaterals 
resulting from the avails of the discounts. Great losses from the trans- 
actions in which he was engaged fell upon him, and, through him, upon 
the bank. As the paper fell due, it was renewed or replaced by other 
paper of like character, until a large part of the loans and discounts of the 
bank consisted in these notes of irresponsible persons indorsed by him. 
All these discounts, renewals, and substitutions were correctly entered, 
as in the usual course of business, upon the books of the bank, and 
appeared there fully with the entries of its other current business. These 
discounts were in violation of the prohibition in the banking law of an 
excess of one-tenth the amount of capital paid in, of any person, company, 
or firm for money borrowed. Section 5,200. They did not, however, 
appear to be so always or generally, for they might be, so far as they 
showed, commercial or business paper actually owned by the person 
negotiating them, within the provisions of the same law allowed to be 
discounted. On January 18, 1882, he took from the cash of the bank 
$23,680, and put a slip of paper with his name and the amount upon it, 
in place of the money in the cash drawer, and on February 15, $16,737.50 
in like manner, without giving any other evidence of his indebtedness 
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for these amounts. The former amount was reduced, by replacements 
of cash, to $12,405, and the latter to $11,435. These transactions 
were not concealed from the cashier or employes in financial matters 
of the bank, but did not appear on the books of the bank, except 
that they were shown on the cash blotter of the teller. These were 
clear violations of the provisions of the banking law mentioned. As Lee 
was the president and at the head of the bank, and was supposed by the 
cashier and subordinates to be a man of integrity and wealth, and these 
things were done by him and by his direction, they excited no suspicion 
among these persons that loss to the bank would be occasioned thereby 
until the very last days of the business of the bank, after all these losses 
had been incurred. As the suspicions of these persons were not aroused, 
they said nothing to any of the directors about what was going on, and 
they had no knowledge, supposition, or suspicion but that the business 
of the bank was proceeding lawfully, regularly and prosperously. In 
the banking law it is further provided that if the directors of any bank 
shall knowingly violate, or knowingly permit any of the officers, agents, 
or servants of it to violate, any of the provisions of that law, every 
director who participated in or assented to such violation shall be liable 
for all damages sustained in consequence of such violation. Section 
5,239. It is not claimed that any of these three directors so knowingly 
permitted or assented to any of these violations of this law as to become 
liable at all under this provision. 

As there was no misconduct, default, or irregularity on the part of the 
cashier, or of the clerks or agents of the bank in any respect that 
occasioned these losses, and what was done that did occasion them was 
done by Lee, and by his express direction, the question is whether these 
directors by their conduct became liable to the bank for what their 
associate director Lee did. By the bank act of 1864 it was enacted that 
these associations should be bodies corporate, and, by the names desig- 
nated in their organization certificates, should have succession for 20 
years unless sooner dissolved ; that by such names they might make con- 
tracts, sue and be sued, and elect or appoint directors, and by their boards 
of directors appoint officers, and exercise under that act all such incidental 
powers as should be necessary to carry on the business of banking, by 
discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
and other evidences of debt, by receiving deposits, by buying and selling 
exchange, coin, and bullion; by loaning money on personal security, and 
by obtaining, issuing, and circulating notes according to the provisions 
of that act. 13 St. at Large, 100, $8. Some courts were of the opinion 
that this specification of the means by which the powers granted might 
be exercised was a limitation of the general expression preceding it. 
Wiley v. First Nat. Bank, 47 Vt., 546; erst Nat. Bank v. Ocean Nat. 
Bank, 60 N. Y., 278; Weckler v. First Nat. Bank, 42 Md., 581; Wahztney 
v. First Nat. Bank, 50 Vt., 388. Others construed this part of this section 
as if it had stopped with the general words. atzonl Bank v. Graham, 
79 Pa. St. 106; Pattzson v. Syracuse Nat. Bank, 80 N. Y.,82. The busi- 
ness of banking, in either view, was, as that section then stood, to be 
carried on by the board of directors. In the Revised Statutes as enacted 
in 1874, this part of that section was brought into the seventh subdivision 
of section 5,136, and so added to as to authorize a National bank to exer- 
cise, by its board of directors or duly authorized officers or agents, subject 
to law, the powers mentioned. After this alteration in the law the busi- 
ness of the banks could be lawfully done by the president, cashier, or 
other officer, as well as by the directors themselves. It was not neces- 
sary that the directors, or a majority of them, or any of them, should 
take part in individual transactions in the authorized business. It is 
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said, in some books and in argument, that the directors are trustees of 
the funds and property of the bank. This may be true in some sense and 
under some circumstances ; but the relations of the directors to and their 
duties towards the assets of the bank cannot be determined properly upon 
names merely. The bank, being a body corporate under the law, is a 
person, although artificial, with legal identity, and capable of owning and 
holding its own property ; and its property, in the hands of those by whom 
it acts, is held by itself, for itself, and not by any other person for it. 
Therefore the directors are not, and from the nature of things cannot be, 
chargeable for the assets of the bank as for property to which they have 
taken title or possession for some use or purpose, for the carrying out of 
which they may be charged and held. They have no ownership in or 
title to the assets, and cannot act otherwise than as the officers and 
agents of the bank about them, unless they actually misappropriate them, 
and thereby become wrong-doers about the assets themselves. They 
cannot be held to account for any assets they have not themselves had. 
These directors are not, and are not claimed to be, chargeable in this 
view. As the statute provides what directors shall be liable, and how, 
for violations of the statutes, other directors cannot be made liable for 
those things without, in effect, adding to the statute. 

Directors may doubtless be liable for many things which are not 
express violations of the statute. Brinckerhoff v. Bostwick, 88 N. Y., 52, 
and g9 N. Y. 185, 1 N. E. Rep., 663. This would probably be the case 
with respect to any gross mismanagement in the actual transaction of 
the bank’s business, or the handling of its property. These directors are 
not sought to be charged in this view. The complaint against them is 
not that they acted negligently or carelessly in actually doing anything, 
but that they neglected to do anything. What they did not do, the 
omission to do which caused damage, was the restraint of Lee in what he 
did. So the real question is whether they are chargeable for the conse- 
quences of what he did, because they did not prevent it. He was a 
director elected by the stockholders, and of equal rank and authority 
with them. He derived his authority from the stockholders, and not 
from them, and acted under that authority. The president has no 
greater authority, as such, about the matters complained of, than any 
other director. They had no reason to suppose that he would not act 
honestly and fairly within the law, any more than the stockholders 
had, who had repeatedly elected him to the office of director; or than 
the depositors had, who trusted the bank while visibly under his manage- 
ment. He was apparently more interested in the success of the bank, 
during the time of these losses, than any one else, for he held more than 
a majority of all the stock. The question is not as to the liability of the 
bank for the negligence of its agents, but is as to the liability to the 
bank of some agents for not controlling others. The bank itself would 
not be liable to others for the frauds or thefts of its cashier or other 
officers unless his untrustworthiness was known, and his employmént 
continued notwithstanding notice of that fact. Foster v. Essex Bank, 17 
Mass., 479; Prather v. Kean, 29 Fed. Rep., 498. The obligation of the 
corporation would be measured by the duty of its officers, and the 
liability of one officer for the misdoing of another would not appear to 
be any greater than that of the corporation for acts of the same nature. 
Generally, one officer is not liable for the misconduct of another not 
appointed by him. Wa&itfeld v. Le Despencer, Cowp., 754; Nicholson v. 
Mounsey, 15 East, 384; Dunlop v. Munroe, 7 Cranch, 242. Directors of 
banks and other corporations appear to stand on the same footing as 
other officers in this respect. The body of directors of a National bank 
is charged with the supervision and management of its officers, and is 
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bound to use as much diligence and care as the proper performance of 
these duties requires. Mor. Corp., § 571; Thomp. Liab. Off., 356. But 
this obligation does not appear to require every director to attend him- 
self to every part of the corporate business, nor make each liable for 
every act done by any of them. They do not undertake each for the 
others. 

In Cargill v. Bower, 10 Ch. Div., 502, it was held that directors were 
not liable for the frauds of their co-directors unless they participated in 
the frauds, or wholly abstained from inquiry in order that they might 
be committed. Fry, J., said: “I think that there was great negligence, 
but that it was merely negligence, and undue trust in Feigan, and that 
there was not any intention to allow him to commit fraud, and there- 
fore I cannot hold them responsible for his acts.” Feigan was a 
director. 

In Perry's Case, 34 Law T. (N. S.), 716, Perry had consented to be a 
director at the request of Duncan, on the understanding that his qualifi- 
cation in paid-up shares would be found for him, and was appointed 
August 5, 1871, attended a meeting January 25, 1872, and resigned in 
May, 1872. Duncan misapplied funds in February, 1872, for which 
Perry, with others, was sought to be charged. As to this Bacon, V. C., 
said: 

“TI think that no case is made against Mr. Perry. Mr. Bradford’s 
argument is that, inasmuch as he accepted paid-up shares in order to 
qualify him as director, he is to be treated as the paid agent of Mr. 
Duncan to do whatever Mr. Duncan desired him to do. It is very easy 
to say that, but I see no kind of foundation for it. It is said that Mr. 
Duncan misconducted himself in various ways, and that Mr. Perry is 
liable for all the consequences of that, because he was Duncan’s paid 
agent. It would be monstrous to entertain any such a proposition. He 
became director, and is liable for all that he did as director, but he was 
not bound to attend every meeting of the directors. It is not part of 
the duty of a director to take part in every transaction which is con- 
ducted at a board meeting. His business or his pleasure may call him 
elsewhere, and it would be a most unheard-of thing to say that if any- 
thing wrong was done at a board meeting, he being named among the 
directors, but not present, he is liable for what is done in his absence.” 

In /Joznt-stock Discount Co. v. Brown, L. R. 8 Eq., 376, in speaking of 
the liability of directors for acts of others in which they took no part, or 
measures to prevent, James, V. C., said: 

“ Now, with regard to Mr. Gillespie, I have held that there is no suffi- 
cient evidence of his concurrence or connivance to make him respon- 
sible. I have, however, thought it not right to give him his costs, 
although I dismiss him from the suit, because I think a man who is 
director, and goes on as director for months when a transaction of this 
kind is going on, is not justified in saying: ‘I really did not pay the 
slightest attention to it. I had a sort of vague notion of what was going 
on. Iwasa paid director, but I left it to the other directors to attend 
to. I did nothing. I took for granted it was all right.’ I think he is 
entitled to go; that I cannot fix him with liability; but I think it is not 
too much of a penalty for him to pay for his negligence that he shall 
not have any costs of the proceedings which have been rendered neces- 
sary in this court by proceedings of his co-directors which he took no 
pains to inquire into or interfere with.” 

In Weir v. Bell, 3 Exch. Div., 238, in speaking of the liability of Bell 
as a director, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn said: 

“In the result Bell has been guilty of no fraud. He is not a 
principal deriving a benefit from a fraud committed by his agent in pro- 
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curing that benefit; nor, indeed, has he derived any benefit from the 
fraud committed by the sub-agents whom he was authorized to employ 
on behalf of the company. Upon this state of facts I think the plaintiff 
fails to establish the liability of the defendant Bell.” 

The same views pervade other English cases. Zurguandv. Marshall, 
L. R. 4 Ch., 386; Land Credit Co. v. Lord Fermoy, L. R. 8 Eq., 7. In 
Charitable Corporation v. Sutton, 2 Atk., 400, much relied on for the 
plaintiff in this case, only the committeemen, who formed what was 
called a confederacy or conspiracy, were held chargeable. 

That a director is not liable for the faults or frauds of a co-director 
appears to be well recognized in New York. Wakeman v. Dalley, 51 N. 
Y., 27. Arthur v. Griswold, 55 N. Y., 400. In Hun v. Cary, 82 N.Y., 
65, where the trustees of a savings bank who participated in a misappro- 
priation of the funds resulting in loss were held liable for the loss, Smith, 
a trustee, who took no part in the transactions, does not appear to have 
been held. And in Hand v. Burrows, 23 Hun, 330, Supreme Court, First 
Department, June, 1881, it was held (Barrett, J.) that the directors of a 
National bank who knowingly participate in retaining an untrustworthy 
cashier were liable for his subsequent defalcations, and that one who 
did not know of the untrustworthiness was not liable ; which case does 
not appear to have gone any further. There is no case which has been 
cited or observed in which it has been decided that a director of a cor- 
poration was liable to make good a loss occasioned by the fraud or mis- 
conduct of a co-director, in which he had no part, and which was perpe- 
trated without his connivance or knowledge. odznson v. Smith, 3 Paige, 
222; Brinckerhoff v. Bostwick, 88 N. Y., 52, and 99 N. Y., 185, 1 N. E. 
Rep., 663; Ackerman v. Halsey, 37 N. J. Eq., 356 and 38 N. J. Eq., 501; 
Hodges v. New England Screw Co.,1 R. I., 312, and 3 R. L, 9. 

The measure of the duty of directors is frequently and emphatically 
laid down, and is clear and plain; but it is nowhere adjudged that all 
must always act, or that they must not trust one another to act, or that 
any are liable for the mere omission to watch and restrain the others, 
without wrong intention on their own part, or actual knowledge of the 
wrong on the part of the others. Neither are there cases where persons 
standing in similar relations to the property of others have been held 
liable for the acts of others standing in the same relation, without some 
fraud or connivance on their own part. The general rule as to trustees 
is that they are responsible only for their own acts, and not for the acts 
of each other, unless by express agreement, “or they have by their own 
voluntary co-operation or connivance enabled the other to accomplish 
some known object in violation of the trust.” Story, Eq. § 1,280. In 
Perry on Trusts the law is stated to the same effect. Section 417. The 
law is the same as to executors and administrators. Bac. Abr, “ Execu- 
tors,’ D; Brazer v. Clark, 5 Pick., 96; Peter v. Beverly, 10 Pet., 532. In 
the latter case, Mr. Justice Thompson said: “For it is a well-settled rule 
that One executor is not responsible for the devastavzt Of his co-executor 
any further than he is shown to have been knowing and assenting at 
the time to such devastavit or misapplication of the assets; and merely 
permitting his co-executor to possess the assets, without going further 
and concurring in the application of them, does not render him answer- 
able for the receipts of his co-executor. Each executor is liable only for 
his own acts, and what he receives and applies, unless he joins in the 
direction and misapplication of the assets. Hargthropev. Milforth, Cro. 
Eliz., 318; Hovey v. Blakeman, 4 Ves., 596; Briggs v. Law, 4 Johns. Ch., 
23; Manahan v. Gibbons, 19 Johns., 427.’ Anda bailee of goods without 
reward is only liable because they actually come to his hands, and he is 
guilty of some wrong in respect to them while there. Coggs v. Bernard, 
2 Ld. Raym., 909. 
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After the careful and thorough presentation of this case in all its 
aspects by counsel on all hands, and much and repeated consideration of 
the facts and principles involved, no just ground of liability on the part 
of these directors is perceived—not on the express provisions of the 
statute on the subject, for they do not, and are not claimed to, come 
within that; not by the common law, for by that each is liable only for 
his own miscarriages, and none are shown. 

These conclusions make it unnecessary to consider whether this cause 
of action, if made out, would survive against the personal representatives 
of Francis E. Coit, or those of Charles T. Coit. The bill must, upon 
the conclusions reached, be dismissed as to them, and as tothe defend- 
ants Cushing, Spaulding and Johnson. The expressions of Vice-Chan- 
cellor James, as to costs, in /ornt-stock Discount Co. v. Brown, supra, 
seem reasonable, and applicable to the directors Francis E. Coit, John- 
son and Spaulding; and no costs were allowed in Hand v. Burrows, 
supra, to the director not held to be liable. Those cases are followed, 
and no costs are allowed to the defendants Johnson and Spaulding 
and the representative of Francis E. Coit. There is nothing sufficient 
to take the cases of Cushing and Charles T Coit out of the usual rule as 
to costs. No question has been made as to completion of the decrees 
already entered against Lee and the executors of Vought. 

Let a decree be entered dismissing the bill of complaint as to the 
defendants Spaulding, Johnson and Caroline E. Coit, executrix, without 
costs ; and as to the defendant Cushing and the defendants Frank S. Coit 
and Joseph C. Barnes, administrators, with costs. 





NEGOTIABILITY OF STOLEN INSTRUMENTS. 
IN THE COURT OF APPEAL. 
Picker v. the London and County Banking Company, Limited. 


An instrument that is negotiable by the laws of a foreign country is not a 
negotiable instrument by the law of England, so as to give a dona-fide holder for 
value a good title against an owner of the instrument, from whom it has been 
stolen, in the absence of any evidence of a custom of merchants in this country to 
treat it as negotiable. 


Appeal from the judgment of A. L. Smith, J. 

The action was brought by the plaintiff to recover possession from 
the defendants of certain Prussian Consolidated 4% per cent. bonds 
which the plaintiff alleged to belong to him. The defendants set up b 
their defense that these bonds were negotiable instruments of ouch 
they were dona-fide holders for value. 

The facts at the trial before the learned judge without a jury were as 
follows : 

It appeared that the bonds, in respect of which the action was 
brought, were bonds issued by the Prussian Government. The coupons 
for the interest upon such bonds were not attached to the bond, but 
were contained in a separate document. The bonds in question were 
stolen from the plaintiff while traveling, the coupon sheets which be- 
longed to them remaining in his possession. The bonds having come 
into the possession of a customer of the defendants, by what means did 
not appear, were deposited by him with the defendants to secure an 
overdraft, the defendants not being aware of anything wrong in relation 
to them. 
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The evidence of Prussian lawyers taken on commission was adduced 
on the part of the defendants to show that by the law of Prussia these 
bonds without the coupon sheets were payable to bearer and transfer- 
able by delivery, and that a dona-fide holder for value of such bonds, 
without notice of any theft or fraud in relation thereto, would be entitled 
to payment of them. * 

Evidence of Prussian mercantile men was adduced for the plaintiff to 
show that by the general custom of trade on the Berlin Stock Exchange, 
and amongst Prussian bankers and merchants, bonds of the kind in 
question were not negotiable without the coupons belonging thereto. 
The plaintiff also called an English stockbroker and a money broker, 
who gave evidence to the effect that in the English markets these bonds: 
were not negotiable without the coupon sheets. The learned judge was 
of opinion that, there being no evidence of any custom of merchants. 
making these bonds negotiable without the coupon sheet in this coun- 
try, the defendants failed to show that they were negotiable instruments. 
for the purpose of giving a dona-fide holder for value without notice of 
the theft a good title to them as against the true owner. He there- 
fore gave judgment for the plaintiff. 

Lord Esher, M. R. In this case the plaintiff brings his action of 
detinue to recover from the defendants certain Prussian bonds of which 
the defendants have possession. His case is that the bonds were stolen 
from him, that no title to the bonds passed to the thief, and that the 
defendants cannot therefore make a title to them. The defendants in 
answer say that, although the thief had no property in the bonds, yet 
the delivery of them to the defendants, who took them dona-fide and for: 
valuable consideration, passed the property in them to the defendants, 
on the ground that they were what are known in English law and trade 
as negotiable instruments. This contention raises the question whether 
these bonds without the coupons were for this purpose negotiable instru- 
ments according to the law of England. Evidence was given by Prussian 
experts, that, according to the law of Prussia, the property in these 
bonds without the coupons passes by delivery. I will assume for the 
purpose of this case that it was proved that the bonds without the 
coupons were negotiable instruments in Prussia in the fullest sense of 
the term. I doubt very much whether there was sufficient proof that 
they were. The experts on whose evidence the defendants relied were 
Prussian lawyers. If the question of the negotiability of these 
instruments depended on a Prussian enactment, or the construction of 
the terms of the instrument, then such evidence might be the proper 
evidence on the subject ; but, so far as it might depend on a question of 
trade custom in Prussia, I doubt whether the evidence of lawyers would 
be the proper evidence. I rather think that the evidence of the 
Prussian witnesses, whose business would make it likely that they should 
know the custom of trade in Prussia, tended to show that these bonds 
without the coupons were not negotiable instruments by the custom of 
trade there. But I will assume that they were negotiable instruments 
in Prussia in the fullest sense of the term. The question is, what under 
those circumstances is the English law with respect to them? The 
common law of England does not allow a party to a contract to transfer 
his right under the contract to another person except in certain cases. 
Such a transfer of a chose in action could, of course, be made under the 
provisions of a statute ; and in the case of instruments which, by the 


* The exact nature of the bond as a legal instrument, according to Prussian law, and the effect 
of the expert evidence were the subject of much discussion during the argument, but it will be seen 
from the judgment that it is unnecessary to give further details as to the terms of the bond and the 
evidence, as the judgment proceeded on the assumption that by Prussian law these were negotiable 


instruments. 
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custom of merchants recognized by the law of England, had become 
negotiable instruments. But it appears to me that in order to establish 
such an exception to the common law rule,some custom of merchants 
obtaining in this country must be proved, or some English statute must 
be relied on. If all that can be proved is that, by the law or custom in 
Prussia, the instrument is negotiable, then, as it seems to me, the 
answer is that an English Court and English merchants are not bound by 
a law or custom of trade in Prussia. To prove that an instrument is 
negotiable in the sense required, there must be something to make it so 
by English law. There is no question here of anv statute; nor is it shown 
that there is any custom of merchants in this country to treat these 
bonds without the coupons as negotiable. It is not necessary, I think, 
to decide in this case what would be frzma facze evidence of such a 
custom. It was not disputed that the evidence in this case justified the 
learned judge in the Court below in saying that there was nothing to 
show that by the custom of trade in England these bonds were negoti- 
able, so as to be negotiable instruments in the full sense of the term. 
On the contrary, the evidence was that they were not, for I understand 
the effect of the evidence of the plaintiff’s witnesses not to be confined 
merely to the practice of the London Stock Exchange, but as referring 
to the practice among merchants and business men in general. If it 
were necessary to say what would be prima facte evidence of the 
negotiability of an instrument in this or in a foreign country, I should 
be disposed to say that evidence that an instrument is by the custom of 
trade negotiable here would be strong evidence that it is negotiable in 
the country of its issue, but that evidence that it is negotiable by the 
custom of trade in the country of issue would not be evidence that. it is 
negotiable here. It seems to me that these considerations are sufficient 
to decide the case. None of the cases cited, such as Goodwin v. Robarts, 
Lang v. Smyth, and Wookey v. Pole, seem to contravene the 
view I have expressed, viz., that to render a foreign instrument negotiable 
here in the full sense of the term, it is not sufficient to show that by the 
foreign law or custom it is treated as negotiable. On the contrary, they 
all seem to me to support it. For these reasons, I think this appeal 
must be dismissed. 

Bowen, L.J. Iam of the same opinion. These bonds having been 
the property of the plaintiff before they were stolen from him, the ques- 
tion is whether the defendants have nevertheless a good title to them, 
having taken them doza-fide and for valuable consideration. The broad 
principle of law is, that except in the case of a sale in market overt no 
person can acquire a title to a personal chattel from a person who is not 
the owner. There is an exception to this principle in respect of certain 
instruments of contract well known to the law merchant, in the case of 
which, by the recognized custom of merchants, the property in the 
instrument and all rights upon it pass by the delivery of the instrument. 
A further exception to the rule would be where an instrument, though 
not possessing the quality of negotiability at common law or by any 
custom of merchants, has that quality attached to it by some statute of 
the realm. Among the rights which are ordinarily created by such 
instruments is the right of suing upon the contract therein contained. 
At common law in general a chose in action is not transferable. Therefore 
the right of action can only pass by delivery of the instrument where the 
instrument is negotiable or clothed by statute with the attributes of a 
negotiable instrument. It may be said that in the case of these bonds 
there is not, strictly speaking, a chose in action, because the bonds only 
import a promise by a foreign Government which could not be sued on ; 
but it is sufficient for the present purpose to say that, in my opinion, 
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the case for the defendants cannot be put higher than if the promise 
which the bond imports were one on which there was a right of action. 
The question then would be whether this right could be passed at law 
so far as English law is concerned, otherwise than by virtue of some 
statute or some custom of merchants prevailing in this country. I do 
not see in this case any evidence that these bonds are negotiable by any 
custom of merchants in this country ; there is no evidence whatever of 
any mercantile custom whereby such instruments as these bonds with- 
out the coupons are treated as part of the mercantile currency recog- 
nized in the kingdom, unless the evidence with regard to their negotia- 
bility in Prussia could be treated as amounting to such evidence. But 
at the utmost that would only amount, as it seems to me, to evidence 
that such instruments form part of the mercantile currrency in Prussia. 
I do not say that the evidence does amount even to that, but I will 
assume for a moment that it does. Then is evidence that an instrument 
or piece of money forms part of the mercantile currency of another 
country any evidence that it forms part of the mercantile currency in 
this country? Sucha proposition is obviously absurd, for, if it were 
true, there could be no such thing asa national currency. Forthe same 
reason, as it appears to me, that a German dollar is not the same thing 
as its equivalent in English money for this purpose, and that the bar- 
barous tokens of some savage tribe, such as cowries, are not part of the 
English currency, evidence that the instrument would pass in Prussia as 
a negotiable instrument does not show that it is a negotiable instrument 
here. For these reasons it appears to me that the defense fails. 

Fry, L. J. Iam ofthe same opinion. The question is whether these 
bonds are negotiable instruments according to the law of England. 
Without attempting to give an affirmative definition of a “ negotiable 
instrument,” it is sufficient to say that it is clear that no instrument can 
be negotiable in the sense required unless either by statute or custom it 
is so transferable as to give the transferee all the rights of the transferor 
in this country. It seems obvious that the question whether an instru- 
ment is negotiable in this sense must be determined with reference to 
the law and custom in this country, for if it were otherwise the conse- 
quences mentioned by my brother Bowen would seem to follow; and, if 
it were proved that cowries are part of the currency of Africa, they must 
be treated as money in this country, though there were no custom here 
to treat them as money. It being clear, therefore, that the custom in 
this country must be looked to in order to determine whether these 
instruments were negotiable, in the present case there was no evidence 
of any custom here to treat them as negotiable instruments. For these 
reasons I agree that the appeal must be dismissed. Appeal dismissed. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NATIONAL BANKS—VIOLATION OF LAW—AGENCY—PRACTICE.—A 
national bank investing funds for a party contrary to law is liable to him 
in damages, and cannot say that its cashier had no authority to purchase 
the bonds in question, if it claimed the appreciation of such bonds. In 
Kentucky, it is not essential that, in a general verdict for the plaintiff, 
the jury shall assess the damages, if nothing remains to be done but to 
compute the amount by a simple arithmetical calculation. [Logan 
County National Bank v. Townsend, Ky. Court of Appeals. ] 


NATIONAL BANKS.—It is unlawful for a national bank to lend more 
than a certain amount of money to the same person or firm, but the 
debtor cannot plead the illegality as a defense to a suit for the debt. 
The government can punish the bank by exacting a penalty for the 
violation of the law. [ Wymans v. Citizens, etc. Bank, U. S. Circuit Court, 
Minn. | 

BANKS—RENEWAL—EVIDENCE.—A bank may recover on notes taken 
in renewal without showing that they were duly entered on their discount 
books. [Aoseby v. Bedford Co. Bank, S. C. Penn.] 


BANKS—RECEIVER—DIRECTOR.—The receiver of a national bank can 
enforce against the directors any rights growing out of their defaults 
that the bank could have done. A president, absent on sick leave when 
losses occur, is not liable for them. When directors are liable for dis- 
counting notes imperfectly secured. [AZovzéus v. Lee, U. S. Circuit 
Court, N. Y.| 


BILLS AND NOTES—BONA FIDE HOLDER—DEBT—SURETY.—One who 
takes negotiable paper before maturity, without notice of any defect in 
title in payment of an antecedent debt, is a purchaser for value. A 
surety upon a note, signed by him as such, if the maker negotiates it 
without obtaining another surety thereon, though he promised so to do 
is liable. [ Zabor v. Merchants’ Natzonal Bank, S. C. Arkansas.] 


KILLS AND NOTES—MAKER—DESIGNATION—LIABILITY.—When a 
promissory note is signed with the designation of “ Trustees Omega 
Lodge” after the names of the makers, they are personally liable thereon. 
[Coburn v. Omega Lodge, S. C. lowa.] 


BOND—OFFICIAL BOND—ACCOUNT.—An officer and his sureties on 
his official bond are liable if he fails to pay or account at the close of his 
term. He cannot transfer the liability from one set of sureties to 
another by merely charging himself on the account of the new lease of 
office with the deficit of the old. [State v. Churchzl/, S. C. Arkansas.] 


ALTERATION OF NOTE.—The administratrix of the deceased maker 
of a note, of which she is the payee, may make an alteration of the note 
by an indorsement changing the place of payment. [Horton v. Horton's 
Estate, S. C. lowa.] 


NATIONAL BANKS—CREDITOR’S BILL—STATUTORY LIABILITY—LIMIT- 
ATIONS.—A bill against a national bank and its president, charging 
that he and some of the stockholders colluded to defraud the creditors 
in putting the bank into voluntary liquidation, may be amended by 
bringing in all the stockholders and charging them with their statu- 
tory liability. The original bill having been filed by a single 
creditor, may be amended by making it a creditor’s bill and bringing in 
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all the creditors. When a bill is filed in behalf of all creditors, the 
statute of limitations will not run against any of them after the filing of 
the bill. [Azchmond v. Irons, U.S. Supreme Court.] 


BANKS—SAVING—SURPLUS PROFITS—INTEREST.—Interest, not paid, 
though accrued, is not surplus profits of a savings bank for dividends, 
under the California act. [People v. San Fran. S. Union, S. C. Cal.] 


PROMISSORY NOTE—DEFENSE—In a suit on a promissory note by an 
administrator, who found it among the deceased’s papers, the defendant 
plead that it was accommodation paper: He/d, that the question was 
properly left to the jury. [Pottezger v. Pottetger, S.C. Penn.] 


PROMISSORY NOTES—PAYMENT—CONDITION PRECEDENT.— Where a 
deed of land and delivery of possession are the consideration for a 
promissory note to be performed on or prior to payment, they are con- 
ditions precedent, and no recovery can be had till they are performed or 
tendered. [ Wnstandley v. Randen, S. C. Indiana.] 


WORDS OF DESCRIPTION.—A promissory note to A, executor of B, 
deceased, is a note to A individually. [Lztchfield v. Fléent, N. Y. Court 
of Appeals. | 

ACTION FOR DEPOSIT—OPINION OF CASHIER g—In an action to recover 
the sum of $550, alleged by plaintiff to be the balance due on certain 
deposits made by him with defendant, a bank, the admission of a ques- 
tion and answer put by defendant to its cashier, and answered by him 
after said cashier had testified to the manner of entering deposits in the 
bank books, and on the customer’s pass-book, and that it did not appear 
on the bank book that a deposit entered on a certain day in plaintift’s 
pass book had been entered in the bank book, as follows: “ If plaintiff 
really made the deposit as he claims, on what theory, if any, can you 
account for its not appearing on the books of the bank?” Objected to 
by plaintiff’s attorney, and to which witness replied : “ Upon no other 
theory but that the teller put the money in his pocket,” is an error on 
which a judgment for the defendant will be reversed. [Aleade v. Carolina 
National Bank of Columbia, 24 or 25 S. Carolina.] 


SAVINGS BANK—VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION—RIGHT TO SURPLUS.— 
Where a savings institution, whose charter provides that the depositors 
shall receive as interest their ratable proportions of the profits, after 
deducting expenses and retaining a reasonable surplus or contingent 
fund, and that neither the bank nor its managers should receive any 
benefit from any deposit, or the produce thereof, goes into voluntary 
liquidation, and, after paying all of its depositors, has a surplus in hand, 
such surplus belongs to those depositors only who had deposits when 
the winding-up proceedings were commenced, and to the exclusion of 
all those who withdrew their deposits prior to that time, and will be 
distributed among them ratably according to the amount of their 
respective deposits. [Morrzstown Inst. for Savings v. Roberts, 42 or 43 
N. J. Eq.] 

DRAFT INDORSED FOR COLLECTION—LIABILITY OF COLLECTING 
BANK.—Where a bank indorses a draft for collection to another bank, 
which bank, in turn, indorses it also for collection to a third bank, and 
that bank collects it, Ze/d, it cannot apply the proceeds to a debt due it 
by the second or intermediate bank, that bank having become insolvent, 
but the proceeds belong to the bank first making the indorsement, the 
restrictive indorsements giving notice of such ownership to the collect- 
ing bank. It is not a question of agency as to which bank the collect- 
ing bank is agent of, but the rights of the parties are determined by the 
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fact that the collecting bank knowing, from the indorsements, to which 
bank it belonged, is liable as a trustee, to such owner, for the proceeds. 
[Czty Bank of Sherman v. Wetss, 65 or 66 Texas. | 

PAYMENT-—-DRAFT—RENEWAL—INTENTION—GUARANTY—ON CONDI- 
TION—BILL OF EXCHANGE.—A draft given in renewal of another valid 
and pre-existing draft, in the absence of the mutual intention, express 
or implied, of the debtor and creditor, to the contrary effect, operates 
only as a suspension of the debt evidenced by the original draft, and is 
not a satisfaction of it until paid. [Belleville Suvings Bank v. Born- 
man, 118 or 119 Illinois.] 

PROMISSORY NOTE—CONSIDERATION—PRODUCTION OF NOTE— 
BURDEN OF PROOF.—In an action on a promissory note, where the 
defendant meets the frzma facze case established by the production of 
the note by evidence that the money for which the note was given and 
delivered to him as a gift from his father, of whose estate the plaintiff 
was administrator, and that a note was given simply because it was 
uncertain whether the sum, or a part of it, would not be needed for the 
payment of his father’s debts, the burden of proving a consideration is 
with the plaintiff. [Perley v. Perley, 143 or 144 Mass.] 

USURY—PROMISSORY WOTE FOR MONEY BORROWED TO PAY USURIOUS 
NOTE.—A promissory note, given for a balance due on previous notes 
which were usurious, is itself tainted with usury; but a note, given for 
money to be applied in payment of other notes which were usurious, is 
not itself usurious. [Cottrell v. Southwich, 69 or 70 Iowa.] 

PROMISSORY NOTES—LIABILITY OF OFFICER OF CORPORATION SIGN- 
ING AS MAKER.—A promissory note, signed, “ Independence Mfg. Co., 
B. I. Brownell, Pres.,” purporting to bind both signers, and having 
nothing on its face to indicate that the last signer was president of the 
corporation, or had signed the note for it or on its behalf, binds the last 
signer personally; and the letters “ Pres.” must be regarded simply as 
descriptive of the person to whose signature they are appended. [/Hef- 
ner vV. Brownell, 69 or 70 lowa.] 

PROMISSORY NOTES—ACTION ON—PLEA OF EQUITABLE SET-OFF— 
DEMURRER.—An action of debt was brought upon a note, dated Novem- 
ber ist 1880, and given for the purchase-money of a quantity of guano. 
The defendant filed a special plea of equitable set-off, the gravamen of 
which was an alleged breach of contract by the plaintiff in failing to 
deliver promptly to the railroad company the quantity of fertilizer for 
which the note was given, to be transported to the defendant on or 
before the 22d day of September 1880, according to his agreement, to 
which special plea defendant demurred generally: Ae/d, that the de- 
fendant had waived the defense pleaded by executing his note for the 

amount, after the alleged breach, and that the demurrer to the plea 
should have been sustained. [etd v. Field, 81 or 82 Va.] 

INDORSERS—PAROL CONTRACT.—Blank indorsers of a promissory note 
cannot alter the liability of the maker, as fixed by the note, by a parol 
agreement between themselves and the maker. [Latham v. Houston 
Flour Mills, S. C. Texas.] 

PAYMENT—APPLICATION.— Where one owed to the same creditor a 
debt secured by mortgage and other unsecured debts, and made a gen-. 
eral payment, not specifying to which of his debts it should be applied, 
the creditor had a right to apply it to the unsecured debts. [ 7hatcher 
v. Massey, S. C. S. Carolina.] 
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REFUNDING THE DEBT. 


The Financial Chronicle makes the suggestion that the reduction of 
the principal of the public debt which has gone on continuously for 
more than twenty years, ought not to stop even for the short space that 
intervenes before the maturity of the 4% percent. bonds. These bonds, 
$250,000,000 in all, become payable in 1891. The C%ronzcle does not 
offer any plan for continuing the debt-paying process, but thinks that it 
is not impossible to contrive some refunding plan that would be accept- 
able to the bondholders, whereby surplus revenues might be continu- 
ously applied to the lessening of the debt, although at some less rapid 
rate than has prevailed heretofore. 

We agree with the Chronzcle that debt paying ought not to stop even 
for a short time, and that we ought not to dismantle our tax machinery 
while so large a claim as $1,100,000,000 is still outstanding. The public 
mind will be in a state of uneasiness as soon as the public debt becomes 
a stationary, immovable mass, calling for a fixed amount of interest 
yearly. The people are perfectly willing to be taxed for the reduction 
of the debt. Indeed, it may be said they are not willing not to be taxed 
for it. They have been impatient of the debt from the beginning, but 
impatient only to see it honestly paid and discharged. They have 
taken a just national pride in seeing it melt away. There have been 
periods of temporary craze, when a minority have demanded the pay- 
ment of the bonds in greenbacks. Some few have bewailed the resump- 
tion of specie payments because the restoration of parity between specie 
and paper made the paying of bonds in greenbacks no longer advantage- 
ous to the one side or disadvantageous to the other. But among the 
great mass of citizens there never was a time when any questionable 
mode of payment would have been acceptable. Nor will there be any 
such time hereafter. The only ground for discontent will arise when 
the payment of the debt shall be checked by the inability of the 
Government to get hold of any bonds to pay and cancel. That time 
will arrive before Congress meets again in regular session, so that the 
present discussion is by no means premature. 

The Secretary of the Treasury can dispose of his surplus for a few 
months by anticipating the payment of interest on the debt. That is 
an awkward scheme of finance, but not so awkward as piling up money 
in the Treasury. A few millions might be accumulated without danger 
to business interests, but if any disturbance should occur in the money 
market, from any cause whatever, it would be ascribed to the hoarding 
of the Government, and the political consequences would be serious. 
The Administration would be held accountable for the prosperity of the 
country at all points. Every man whose business did not go to his 
liking would blame the Government for making money tight. Paying 
the interest in advance would be open to criticism in ordinary times, but, 
as an alternative to the hiding of the people’s money in a napkin, it 
would be approved by ninety-nine out of every hundred persons in the 
community. It is only as a temporary expedient, and in some sort a 
necessity, that anybody would recommend it. 

What is wanted is a plan for continuing the payment of the principal 
of the debt without intermission, and without greatly extending the 
time for the ultimate redemption of the whole. If the whole of it were 
due now, it would take about ten years to pay it off. Therefore, an ex- 
tension of some part of it for ten years would be admissible. Any long 
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extension in exchange for a lower rate of interest would not be accept- 
able. The public mind is fixed rather upon the principal than upon 
the rate of interest. Refunding cannot be brought before Congress with 
any hope of success if it contemplates any considerable postponement 
of the time of final payment. 

What, then, can be done? The bondholders cannot be forced to take 
their money before itis due. A contract has been entered into which 
must be observed. At the time when it was made it was deemed greatly 
advantageous to the Government. Bonds bearing a high rate of inter- 
est were refunded at a lower rate than had been considered possible in 
this country. Only ten years have passed, yet so great has been the 
accumulation of capital in that time that twenty-year loans can be had 
on Government security at about 244 percent. per annum. The 4 per 
cent. bonds, whose negotiation at par was looked at as something 
wonderful in 1877, bring nearly 30 per cent. premium. The holders do 
not want to be disturbed. They only ask to be let alone. Large 
amounts of the public debt are tied up in trusts and cannot be disturbed. 
But there are other large amounts, whose situation is well known, that 
the Government may deal with in a manner satisfactory to the holders 
and to the taxpayers, 2. ¢., the bonds held by the national banks. 

The amount and description of bonds held by the banks are subject to 
frequent change, but we may assume that they will hold as much as 
$200,000,000 for all purposes until the maturity of the 4s in 1907. The 
amount to be paid on these bonds running till 1907 is twenty years’ 
interest, or $160,000,000, plus the principal, being $360,000,000 in all. 
Now the problem is to pay as much as possible of this aggregate sum 
before the next batch of bonds, the 4%s, fall due. If the interest could 
be reduced to 2% per cent. instead of 4, the Government could afford to 
pay the other 1% per cent. ina lump sum now, seeing that it has no 
other use for its money; but the banks could afford to take less, since 
they are in the money-lending business, and could use this premium or 
advance payment of interest 1n their loans and discounts at a better rate 
than 2% percent. The 30 per cent. premium on the bonds is realizable 
now by any holder, whether a bank or a private person. It can be ob- 
tained by a mere sale in the open market. Therefore the Government 
would confer no favor upon any holder by offering him $30 in cash and 
a new 2% per cent. bond for his present holding, The banks, however, 
could and would take less than the market premium, because their 
premium is not realizable while their notes are outstanding. They can 
only get it by retiring from business as banks of issue. Upon condition 
of a change in the law which would not lessen the security of the bank 
circulation at all, they could afford to take in lieu of the $30 premium a 
sum which, invested at 24% per cent., would produce $30 in twenty 
years. A bank holding $100,000 4 per cent. bonds has a marketable 
article of $130,000. But this is subject io a shrinkage of $1,500 per 
year, the whole premium being extinguished in twenty years. By re- 
maining 2 statu guo the premium is lost. Therefore it can accept less . 
than the premium as a present payment. If the Government can 
negotiate for anything less, and can substitute a bond at 2% per cent. 
instead of 4, it will make a clear gain besides using its present revenues 
to pay off a future liability. 

To illustrate in another way: A bank or other holder of $100,000 4 
per cents will get by mere inertia $80,000 interest in twenty years. By 
accepting a 24 per cent. bond he will get $50,000 interest plus $30,000 
cash (if that should be the agreed premium) plus the use of the $30,000 
for twenty years. Of course the agreed premium would not be $30,000, 
but it might be as much as $20,000. Such a plan would be attractive 
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only to the enterprising class of bondholders, but the banks belong to 
this class. So also do the savings banks and the life-insurance com- 
panies. They know how to make profitable use of the premium if they 
can once get it. There is another factor in the case of no small import- 
ance, viz., the tax on bank circulation. This amounts to I per cent. 
per annum. It is no longer needed by the Government, yet it may 
properly be used as a make-weight in any plan for refunding the bonds 
held by the banks. 

It has been urged that this plan would have no chance of success in 
Congress, because it is too complicated to be understood by the people, 
that an outcry would be raised against the payment of a premium to the 
bondholders, and that this outcry would be all the louderif the national 
banks were the ones to reap the premium. The plan has been before 
Congress for some years without attracting much attention. It was 
first suggested by Mr. John Jay Knox, then Comptroller of the Currency. 
It was subsequently introduced in the House by Mr. Hewitt and advo- 
cated by him in a speech. It was also, we believe, urged by Senator 
Jones, of Nevada, in the Senate. It was not treated seriously in either 
House, because the subject was not then a pressing one. It has now 
become pressing, and must be treated seriously. We have little doubt 
that all persons can be made to understand it who can understand any 
financial question. At all events, a really necessary measure cannot be 
postponed because a portion of the community are too ignorant or too 
indolent to comprehend its merits.— 7he Natzon. 
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LOANS TO AID CORNERS. 


It is pleasant to award merited praise to a public official for a faithful- 
ness to law and the public interest which is not too common. The 
examination at the Fidelity Bank of Cincinnati convinced the examiner 
that the officials of that bank had been speculating. It was a matter of 
common notoriety that the great wheat corner had been engineered by 
persons connected with that bank, but such reports often do injustice, 
and it was perfectly proper for the official to disregard them until his 
own investigation had convinced him of their truth. If they were true, 
the officials of the bank were not only disregarding in technicalities a 
law framed for the protection of stockholders and depositors in a bank, 
but they were engaged in an operation contrary to the laws of the State, 
of Illinois, and hostile to public interest everywhere. If this was proved, 
to the satisfaction of the examiner, he performed his plain duty in 
requiring the bank to remove the offending officers, or to wind up its 
affairs. Yesterday the bank closed its doors. 

This step brings to mind efforts which were industriously made not 
long ago to get part of the money to carry on the wheat corner from 
New York banks. Paper of the wheat operators, supposed to be abund- 
antly secured by wheat as collateral at 70 cents, was offered to more 
than one New York bank in large amounts. By some of them, it is 
certain, the loans were refused, though it was not imagined that they 
were risky. One bank president declined expressly on the ground that 
he would not use the funds of a commercial bank to aid an operation 
which was in its nature a conspiracy against commercial interests and 
legitimate business. But if current reports are not in error, other banks 
did accept the paper, loaned large sums of money on it, and probably 
have more interest than they now desire in the condition of the Fidelity 
Bank of Cincinnati, and in the litigation which is so rapidly multiplving 
at Chicago.— New York Tribune. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM BANKING. 


If we look at banking merely on the practical side, it appears to be a 
remarkably literal and prosaic business; but there is such a thing as the 
poetry of wealth, and this can even give a certain amount of imagination 
or romance to the cash-book or ledger, although possessing the solidarity 
of banking. As one reads the records of banking scattered about in 
various books, lives, evidence, Hansard, magazine literature, etc., this 
impression of heaviness wears off; changes and chances becomes appar- 
ent ; ambition, rascality, intrigue, adventure, come forth as conspicuously 
as in the arena of war, law or politics. Fiction used to be fond of deal- 
ing with bankers, as the Vewcomes of Thackeray and the Szdonza of Lord 
Beaconsfield bear witness; but, as usual, real life leaves fiction far behind, 
and authentic history transcends the fabulous. The business of banking 
extends through a large gamut, using all the scales; sometimes bankers 
are the companions and equal of princes, and at the other end they are 
simply pawnbrokers. There is the well-known historic fact of one Fug- 
gers entertaining Charles the Fifth, and burning all his bills as a more 
than royal present; then we have Baring and Goldsmid helping Pitt; 
and the Rothschilds, of truly catholic mind, helping everyone whose 
security is indisputable. 

Think of Nathan Rothschild hovering one day over the outskirts of 
the field of Waterloo (if that celebrated banking legend be true), and a 
few days afterwards leaning in deep dejection against his usual pillar in 
the Royal Exchange, as if the English had lost the battle. Then we 
have had the two great banking heiresses of our time, the heiress of the 
house of Coutts, and the heiress of the house of Jones, Loyd & Co., 
whose matrimonial fortunes have in their time excited the keenest 
interest in London society. Even the Old Lady of Threadneedle street 
has had her adventures at times. She has had her secret confabulations 
with ministers, and her sharp conflicts with joint stock companies. One 
tradesman is able to found a bank bcause farmers, afraid of highwaymen, 
insist on leaving their ready money at his house. Another banker is 
enriched because deposits, never called for, are swept into his private 
coffers. Now and then an immense forgery is made upon a bank; and 
once or twice a burglary on a colossal scale is achieved, and a good deal 
of loot is the result. One great banker, Henry Fauntleroy, was found 
guilty, on the evidence of his own handwriting, of having committed 
forgery to the extent of hundreds of thousands of pounds; and a whole 
firm, Strahan, Paul & Bates, passed off into penal servitude. A number 
of tragic stories may be told of banks that have destroyed themselves 
by reckless trading or speculations, and others that have been cause- 
lesssly destroyed by insensate “runs” on their banks. 

The bishops and presbyters of the very early days kept banks, prac- 
ticed medicine, wrought as silversmiths, tended sheep, or sold their 
goods in the open market; only a few years ago one might go into 
Twinings & Co. and buy tea across the counter. Many other banks 
besides Twinings have begun with tea dealing. A curious interest 
attaches to the bank of Jemmy Wood, the grocer, of Gloucester. It was 
the oldest private bank in the country, and it is now the site of one of 
the largest of the joint stock banks of modern times. A hundred years 
ago all the banks were private banks, except the Bank of England. 
Yet that acute thinker, Adam Smith, had declared his appreciation of 
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such banks long before they were formed. He writes, in the Wealth of 
Nations: “The constitution of joint stock companies renders them 
in general more tenacious of established rules than any private 
copartnership; such companies, therefore, seem extremely fitted for 
the trade of banking,” and certainly from the existing state of things 
Adam Smith’s prophecy has been more than verified. The history of 
the rise of the well-known firm of Smith, Payne & Co. may be interest- 
ing. There was a draper in the midland counties named Smith, who 
had a large connection among the neighboring farmers, in the vicinity 
of Sherwood Forest; and there was at this time a great deal of well- 
founded alarm on the subject of highwaymen. The farmers used to 
leave their cash with this draper, who, with a fine instinct, hit upon the 
first principles of finance, of buying with ready money and of giving 
accommodation on security to those who wanted it. When he began 
to allow interest to his depositors, money flowed in largely upon him, 
and Mr. Smith became a regular banker. He opened a bank at Lincoln 
and another at Hull, and forming a connection with a Mr. Payne, of 
London, established a flourishing business in that city. The Prime 
Minister made the head of the house a peer (Lord Carrington), giving 
rise to the well know lines chalked on Mr. Smith’s door at his country 
seat at High Wycombe: 


Bobby Smith lives here, 
Billy Pitt made him a peer, 
And took the pen from behind his ear. 


Those indeed were fine old-fashioned days which have altogether 
altered. The old bankers were the men who kept up to the last the 
powder and pigtail, the top-boots and knee-breeches, and would not 
allow a Saturday half-holiday. 

The banker in old times never concerned himself with literature, 
for he would be regarded as going to professional perdition. When 
the news came to Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough that a young banker 
named Rogers had just published a poem on Zhe Pleasures of Memory, 
he exclaimed “ If old Gozzy,” alluding to the respected head of the firm 
with which he was banking, “ever so much as says a good thing, let 
alone writing, I will close my account with him the next morning.” 

The firm of Jones, Loyd & Co. had a somewhat romantic history; it 
may be said to have commenced in a love affair between a young dis- 
senting minister of Manchester and the daughter of a member of his 
congregation. Mr. James Loyd preached so eloquently in his Welsh 
chapel that Mary Jones fell in love with him. Her father was a great 
man at the chapel, being both banker and manufacturer; the young 
people, fearing the father’s consent could not be secured, were secretly 
married. Concealment soon became impossible, and the father-in-law 
was reconciled to them, but took him away from preaching and sent 
him to London, there to open a metropolitan branch of the business. 
He proved to be the very man for a banker, eminently sagacious, clear- 
headed and honorable, and very soon /ones upon Jones became a well- 
known commercial phrase of the times. In 1844, Lewis Loyd purchased 
Overstone Park, near Northampton, of about 1,500 acres, where he 
resided until 1858. He bequeathed three millions of money, and left 
an only son, Sam Jones Loyd, who was shortly afterwards made Lord 
Overstone, and who enjoyed the reputation of one of the greatest 
authorities on all banking and financial matters. We are not aware 
what bankers Disraeli meant by the Neuchatels; perhaps he never 
intended us to know; he would draw his portraits and then blur them 
with the deliberate purpose of making them indistinct. In some 
respects the Neuchatels read like the Roinschilds, but in others like the 
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Thellussons. He speaks of the jewels and treasures deposited with the 
Neuchatels at the time of the French Revolution by alarmed proprietors 
and capitalists in other European States; the Neuchatels thus had the 
command for a quarter of a century, more or less, of adventitious mil- 
lions. They were scrupulous and faithful stewards, but they were 
doubtless repaid for their vigilance, their anxiety, and often their risk, 
by the opportunities which these rare resources permitted them to 
enjoy. Disraeli showed the nation the kind of banking operation by 
which such people as the Neuchatels make their money. When he 
bought for the country the shares in the Suez Canal, the Rothschilds 
advanced the necessary millions, and for this operation, which did not 
involve the slightest risk, they received more than eighty thousand 
pounds. The great statesman, at the same time, did a fine financial 
stroke for his country, worthy of any banker, for Mr. Gladstone was able 
to state in the House of Commons afterwards that those four millions 
were then worth double the money to the country in the open market. 
The house of Coutts & Co. has a very interesting history. The kindly 
and popular Baroness, at one time the head of the firm, was generally 
supposed to draw a hundred thousand a year from the business. Mr. 
Coutts married, for his second wife, Miss Mellon, the actress, to whom 
he left his entire fortune, about a million of money. Mrs. Coutts, left a 
widow, married the Duke of St. Albans, but in her marriage settlement 
this vast fortune was left entirely in her own power ; she thought, there- 
fore, that she would best carry out the wishes of her husband, who had 
made the money, by bequeathing it to his favorite granddaughter, Miss 
Angela Burdett, the daughter of the famous Sir Francis. An infinite 
amount of this money has thus “wandered, heaven-directed, to the 
poor.” Child’s Bank was once represented by a lady, who became 
Countess of Westmoreland, and afterwards by her daughter, who 
became Countess of Jersey. On certain state occasions Lady Jersey 
dined with the bank officials, and took the head of the table. 

The firm of Thellusson was avery famous one. This we fancy was the 
firm which Dickens had in mind in the Telfson Bank, in his Zale of Two 
Cztzes. This bank had a very close connection with Paris. A great 
number of customers were French. Peter Thelusson had belonged 
to the Paris firm of Thellusson & Necker, the latter, first clerk, 
and then partner in the business, being the great financial min- 
ister whose wife was the first love of Edw. Gibbon. He migrated 
to London and established a bank, which grew up to vast pro- 
portions in connection with the Paris house, The will of Peter Thellus- 
son is one of the most memorable of legal documents. After leaving 
modest fortunes to his wife, sons and daughters, he directed his property 
to accumulate until their descendants should become, under certain 
conditions, the most opulent of private individuals. Failing such 
descendants, the money was to go to pay off the national debt ; it must 
be borne in mind that many of Thellusson’s customers were émigrés, or 
unfortunate nobles who had perished by the guillotine in Paris. Great 
obscurity hung over the fate of many, and it was uncertain how far they 
or their representatives might turn up to claim deposits; therefore 
Thellusson’s desire might have been that there should be abundant funds 
to satisfy to the utmost every such claim. On the other hand, it may 
be argued that it was simply the design of the old banker to make the 
ultimate possessor of his bequest the richest man in the world. He 
was to have inherited at least twenty millions; the annual income, 
however, seems to have been pretty weil divided among the lawyers, 
and an act of Parliament now renders any such accumulations almost 
impossible.—Loudon Bankers’ Magazine. 
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THE DUTIES OF DIRECTORS, AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF DETAILED REPORTS. 


It is a well-known and common cause of complaint that the directors 
or trustees of public companies do not always make public, or even give 
privately to their stockholders, such detailed information concerning the 
administration of their interests as is necessary to enable them to judge 
of the degree of ability and economy, not to say honesty, with which 
their affairs are conducted. This shortcoming is not by any means con- 
fined to the directors of mining and metallurgical companies, but we 
shall address our remarks at present chiefly to these, and shall cite 
specially one or more of the chief offenders. 

It goes without saying that when swindlers get control of mining or 
other companies they will, naturally, desire to keep their transactions in 
the dark, and will not make public such detailed reports as might expose 
them ; so we must assume as a Starting point that the management is 
honest, and has therefore no rascality to conceal. Why, then, it has 
been asked, should it be unwilling to make public detailed reports that 
will show the degree of skill and economy with which its business is 
conducted ? 

One or more of the following reasons are sometimes given in justifica- 
tion of a refusal to furnish this information : 

1. That the general public has no right to this knowledge, and if 
stockholders want to know anything they should apply privately, and 
the information should not be given in a public form. 

2. That the managers are honest, above suspicion, enjoy the confi- 
dence of their stockholders and are put in charge by these to manage 
their business as they would their own, and when their administration 
ceases to be satisfactory the stockholders can change it. 

3. That the trustees own or control a large proportion of the stock, 
and the other stockholders should take it for granted that the business 
is being conducted in the proper and best manner, and if they don’t like 
it they can sell out. This reason is not usually stated in terms as abrupt 
as these, but it practically amounts to this. 

4. That the cost of the production depends upon trade secrets which 
it would be imprudent to reveal to rivals. 

Let us examine into the subject. The stockholders have an absolute 
right to know such details of the business as will enable them to judge 
whether their interests are being administered honestly, and with 
economy and ability. 

The self-assumption of honesty and skill on the part of the administra- 
tion in no way relieves the officers from submitting the proof of these 
claims to their stockholders, neither does the proportion of the stock 
held by the management relieve it of this obligation. 

The day has long gone by when the directors of public companies can 
deny that stockholders have a right to know how their property is being 
managed. The law recognizes this right, and if it were efficiently 
administered in most of the States would secure the annual record of 
facts which would go far toward answering the reasonable inquiries of 
stockholders, and of the public, who are invited to buy and sell the 
stock, by the fact of the company having it listed on the exchanges. 

Unfortunately, the spirit of the law is not complied with, and a stock- 
holder is frequently given the option of accepting interested assertions 
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of the honesty, efficiency, and economy of the administration, or of 
enforcing through 2i: expensive lawsuit his right to have the proofs of 
the truth of these assertions. 

It may well be suspected that where this information is denied or 
withheld by the management, there is good ground for the stock- 
holder to desire to have it. 

It should never be forgotten that DIRECTORS OF COMPANIES ARE 
SIMPLY TRUSTEES OF THE STOCKHOLDERS, and each stockholder has an 
absolute right to know how his property is being administered. It is 
too easy, alas, to cite many examples of breaches of trust by those who 
possessed the confidence of their stockholders, and who enjoyed a 
general reputation for honesty, to permit us to consider either this con- 
fidence or this reputation as a satisfactory substitute for detailed reports. 

Honesty should induce its possessor to not only avoid giving 
encouragement, by example, to practices which are the familiar cloak, if 
not the cause, of much rascality ; but it should insist upon the exercise 
of just such checks on the administration as would prevent or expose 
abuses, if they were attempted by dishonest or incompetent persons. 

It may occur that an honest administration is incompetent and extrav- 

ant, and it is conceivable that an arrogant or vain man might feel 
mortified by the adverse criticism that a publication of these facts would 
bring out. But the prosperity of an industry and the interests of stock- 
holders should be held more sacred than the personal feelings of mana- 
gers. No human being is omniscient or infallible, and mistakes of 
judgment are easily forgiven to an honest man.—ugineering and 
Mining Journal. 





ECONOMIC NOTES. 


Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistician of the Department of Agriculture, in 
an article in which he discusses the debts of farmers in the several States, 
says of the farmers of Pennsylvania: 

“The indebtedness of farmers of Pennsylvania, it is believed, has de- 
creased as compared with ten years ago. It is estimated that not more 
than 15 per cent. of the farms are mortgaged. The average interest rate 
is about 5 percent. Many farmers have property in other branches of 
business and farmers themselves hold in part the indebtedness of other 
farmers. With an average value of farms, according to the last census, 
of almost $50 per acre—nearly $1,000,000,000, or about one-tenth of the 
farm valuation of the United States—owned mainly by the farmers 
cultivating them, and yielding a product worth $431 for each person en- 
gaged, either as farmer or laborer, in agriculture, the agricultural inter- 
ests in Pennsylvania may be said to be prosperous, even in the present 
era of low prices. Of course there are some who will occupy positions 
of hardship and difficulty. The source of this prosperity is found in the 
local markets of the State. It is probable that no other State is more 
nearly self-supporting, and perhaps none that depends on other States 
or other countries so little either in buying or selling products of agri- 
culture.” 

THE COST OF TRANSPORTATION IN 1817. 

“ Supposing that you and I were common carriers, and supposing that we 
succeeded in reducing the cost of transportation to one-tenth of what it 
was when we commenced, why should the community look upon us as 
extortionists, even if we make large dividends ?”. 

I find that the average cost of transporting a ton of freight one mile 
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on the Pennsylvania line was less than half a cent. Here, also, is the 
Analectic Magazine, published at No. 52 Chestnut street, near Second 
street, Philadelphia, in 1818. On page 370 we read as follows: “Inthe 
course of the twelve months of 1817 12,000 wagons passed the Allegheny 
Mountains from Philadelphia and Baltimore with from 4 to 6 horses, 
carrying from 35 to 40 hundred-weight. The cost of carriage was about 
$7 per hundred-weight, in some cases as high as $10, to Philadelphia. 
The aggregate sum paid for the conveyance of goods exceeded $1,500,000.” 

The distance from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia being 385 miles it fol- 
lows that the cost of moving a ton of freight from one city to the other 
has fallen from $140 in 1817 to$1.92% in 1887. In 1817 the Philadelphia 
workingman had to pay $14 for moving a barrel of flour from Pittsburgh 
to Philadelphia, while the Pittsburgh workingman paid $7 for bringing 
100 pounds of dry goods from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. Now the 
Philadelphia workingman pays one-tenth of $1.92 for carrying his bar- 
rel of flour from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia and the Pittsburgh working- 
man pays one-twentieth of $1.92% for bringing his dry goods from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. This is what the railroads of the country 
have done for the people. Extract from Letter. 


CLIPPING, FILING, SWEATING COIN. 


“Milling” the edge of our gold and silver coins, termed also “graining”’ 
and “crenating,’ first employed in 1646, to prevent their being injured 
by wear, and more especially by being clipped by rogues, is a hint taken 
from the ancient Syrians and Romans, who treated their coins similarly 
and for like reasons, by cutting out regular notches round the border, so 
as to show the inside of the metal. But the old forgers were not to be 
so easily beaten, and made corresponding incisions in their copper 
imitations, plating them over with silver. . . . Clipping, filing, and 
sweating coins—that is, immersing them in some strong acid that will 
eat away the surface, thus causing them to lose their weight, and con- 
sequently their value—are among the clumsier dodges ; while the plan 
of covering pieces of iron, lead, copper, or other metal, cut to the size 
and shape of the coin to be imitated, with a thin plate of gold or silver 
neatly stamped and soldered at the edges, which can only be detected 
by weight and sound, calls for a greater degree of skill and manipulation. 
By a law of the Emperor Constantine false coiners were declared guilty 
of high treason and condemned to be burned alive ; by the law of Athens, 
all counterfeiters, debasers, and diminishers of the current coin were 
subjected to capital punishnent, and in our own country these offenses 
are deemed high treason, and not only these; but the mere fact of buy- 
ing, selling, concealing, or knowingly having in possession any imple- 
ments or tools for the coinage of money. A curious statute was framed 
in the reign of George II. to the effect that “ any offender shall be 
pardoned in case (being out of prison) he discovers and convicts two 
other offenders of the same kind.” It is also contrary to law to consign 
money to the melting pot, the punishment for which, in the reign of 
Charles II., was—‘(1) forfeiture of the same, and also the double value; 
(2) the offender, if a freeman of any town, to be disfranchised ; if not, to 
suffer six months’ imprisonment.” By a statute of William III., “any 
person buying or selling or knowingly having in his custody, any clip- 
pings or filings of the coin of the realm, shall forfeit the same and £500, 
one moiety to the King and the other to the informer, and be branded 
on the cheek with the letter R.” The counterfeiting of foreign coin is 
also considered a misdemeanor and breach of the peace, and liable to a 
punishment of one year’s imprisonment for the first offense and seven 
years’ penal servitude for the second.—Chaméers’ Journal. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF 75 CENTS WORTH OF IRON ORE. 


A correspondent of the Bethlehem (Pa.) 7zwes says, on the authority 
of Dr. George Woods, of Pittsburgh, that 75 cents worth of iron ore 
made into— 

Bar iron is worth 
Horseshoes 


Watch springs 
Hair springs 400,000.00 
Pallet arbors 2,577)595- 

There is much, very much, in the above estimate that should receive 
the attention and consideration of our capitalists. Said John S. Clark, 
of Boston, in an address before the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, 
in 1881: “I hold in my hand a piece of steel. Its value is, perhaps, five 
cents; and yet it may be said to represent hardly more than so much 
raw material. In this hand I hold another piece of steel of similar 
quality, but less quantity, and yet this latter has a value of $20. What 
makes this difference in value? Simply this, that human thought has 
been playing, as it were, about this latter piece of steel, and has made it 
the basis upon which it has concreted itself, so that we have an instru- 
ment of great practical use—a micrometer caliper—mainly the product. 
of thought as expressed by skilled labor.” 


GREAT LANDHOLDERS GIVING PLACE TO SMALL ONES. 


The idea is false that the farm lands in the United States are being 
rapidly absorbed by a few rich men. There is no truth whatever in the 
allegation, beyond what is being done by alien capitalists getting hold of 
large ranches out on the arid plains for cattle grazing, and an occasional 
farm-land monopolist like the Irsh alien Scully, who will soon be expro- 
priated, in Illinois. The great mass of the large farms in the organized 
States are in the South, and these are mostly cultivated on shares by 
the ex-slaves. The blacks have not been able, as a general thing, to buy 
farms, although there is plenty of land for sale cheap in the South. 
But the censuses of 1870 and 1880 show a rapid subdivision of land and 
increase in the number of farms in the Southern States. The numerous 
class known in old slavery times as the “ poor white trash” since the 
war abolished slavery have purchased hundreds of thousands of home- 
steads. The general tendency in the South is to split up and sell off the 
large plantations, as hiring hands to work them is not profitable. The 
following table, made up from the United States census reports, exhibits 
the rapid subdivision of land in all the Southern States into smaller 
farms, which means more farms and fewer tenants working on other 
people’s land. 

SIZE OF FARMS—AVERAGES. 
1870. 1860. 
222 eee 364 
154 060 245 
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Louisiana “annie 247 wan 536 
Maryland sees 167 seve 1g0 
Mississippi rer 193 sees 370 
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212 oee8 316 

233 ieee 448 
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The number of farms increased in each State about in the same pro- 
portion as the decrease in their size.—Chicago Tribune. 
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INOUVIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I.—FORGED CHECK. 


Can a bank having once paid a forged check on itself and charged the same to its 
customer’s account, have any recourse upon an indorser of said check ? 

A bank in this town received by way of remittance from its correspondent in a 
neighboring city, a check drawn on itself. It was paid and charged to the custom- 
er’s account; but when the depositor’s pass book was written up, the check in 
question was discovered to be a forgery. Can the bank here have recourse on its 


correspondent as indorser ? 
Would it make any difference if the bank sending the check here had cashed it 


before remittance, or had simply taken it for collection without advancing any 
money and had awaited the customary acknowledgment of payment and credit 
before making any advance thereon ? 

REPLY.—The general rule is well established that a bank is bound to know 
the signatures of its depositors, and, that if it pays a forged check to an 
innocent holder, it cannot recover back the money so paid. The fact that 
the check may have been indorsed by some person through whose hands it 
has passed, makes no difference. The indorsement is no guaranty to the 
drawee of the genuineness of the drawer’s signature. See BANKER’S MAGa- 
ZINE, August, 1883, p. 142, and December, 1883, p. 469, where the various 


authorities upon the point are referred to. 


II. How To OBTAIN GOLD COIN. 


Can you inform us in what way United States gold coins reach the public from 
the mint? We want to get a supply of new gold coins and have had no success in 


our applications for them. 

REPLY.—The law (Rev. Stat., Sec. 3519) provides that any person having 
bullion, and wishing gold coin in exchange, may deposit the bullion at the 
mint and receive in exchange its value in coin. This is the only provision 
made in the laws for coin going direct to the public from the mint, but banks 
do not adopt that process; they apply direct to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in New York, who will issue gold in exchange for currency. 
Our inquirers may be able to procure the coins they desire by applying through 
their, New York correspondent, who can have them shipped by express. The 
Assistant Treasurer is not obliged, however, to issue mew coins, but may do 
so if he has them on hand of the kinds wanted. 
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TELEGRAPH COMPANIES’ LIABILITY.—The Supreme Court of Tennessee re- 
cently rendered a decision involving the question of the liability of telegraph com- 
panies for negligence in the transmission of messages. The case was that of Marr 
vs. The Western Union Telegraph Company. Bradstreets’ publishes the following 
summary of the facts: 

‘* The plaintiff, it appears, sent a message to an agent in New York to buy 1,000 
shares of Memphis & Charleston stock. ‘The message was sent to buy 100 shares. 
The stock was on the increase. and when the plaintiff discovered the error the 
difference in the market value amounted to $1,125. The plaintiff did not send 
another message to make out the 1,000 shares until the stock had advanced so far 
as to make the difference about $3,000. The court held that the plaintiff could 
recover the difference in the market value between the time of sending the message 
and the time when he discovered the error, but that he could not recover for the 
increased value between the time when the error was discovered and the time 
when the correct message was sent, which was several days after, when the stock 
had gone up considerably. The court said it was the duty of the plaintiff to send a 
message correcting the error as soon as he discovered it. Regarding the status 
of the telegraph company, the court said that while the telegraph company, was 
not a common carrier so as to be an insurer, it was held to a great degree of liability, 
and was liable for negligence in transmitting the message. ‘The conditions and con- 
tract that were mentioned on the blank message of the telegraph company were 
not binding on the sender of the message, although he might have knowledge of 
them, they being invalid, as the telegraph company could not contract against 
their own negligence.” 

THE Drrectors of the Equitable National Bank, Cincinnati, have elected 
Philip Stamm Assistant Cashier. Business has increased so rapidly in the few days 
that the bank has been open that it was necessary to increase the working force, 
and Mr. Stamm is the gentleman selected. 

WILLIAM STICHTENOTH, JUN., has tendered to the Directors of the Atlas 
National Bank of Cincinnati his resignation as President. It has not been accepted, 
but will be acted upon at the next meeting. On account of many other business 
connections, Mr. Stichtenoth was backward about accepting the presidency in the 
first place. He now feels he cannot give the growing young bank the time and 
attention it deserves, and desires to be relieved. 

TRADE DOoLLARS.— It is believed at the Treasury that the trade dollars are 
about allin. Indications point to a total of about $7,000,000 the estimate of the 
Mint Bureau when the redemption bill was passed. Keceipts by the government 
for th monthe to date have exceeded the expenditures by $5,124,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA BONDS.—An important decision relative to North Carolina 
State bonds has been rendered by Judge Bond, of the United States Circuit Court 
at Raleigh. The State issued $10,000,000 in special tax bonds in 1869, but, has 
paid no interest on them for several years. The suit was begun in the interests of 
Morton, Bliss & Co., and others of the bondholders, to compel the State officials to 
levy the necessary tax to pay overdue coupons, which amounts nearly to the face 
value of the entire issue. The difficulty in previous suits was that the courts held 
that North Carolina could not be sued by citizens of other States, so the present 
suit was entered by Alfred H. Temple as plaintiff, he being a resident and citizen 
of North Carolina. Judge Bond holds that the acts passed by the State stopping 
taxation to pay this interest are null and void, and that her agents must collect and 
pay the same. As North Carolina has funded all her debt except this one issue, it 
is probable that the Governor will call a special session of the Legislature for action 
in the premises. As might be expected, a temporary activity was observable in 
current quotations recently on these tax bonds. 
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MAINE BANKs.—From the results of the first examination for 1887 of the savings 
banks and trust companies of Maine, as made by Fred. E. Richards, Esq., bank 
examiner, we learn that the amount of deposits in the fifty-four savings banks, May 
Ist, was $38,247,470.89; an increase in the six months then closing, of 
$1,032,399-49. During the same period the ‘‘ reserve fund” has increased 
$52,884.67, and amounts to $1,411,629.27. The first examination of the banks in 
1886 showed that the value of their assets exceeded their actual liabilities 
$4,583,719.76; the examination just concluded shows this excess to be 
$5,237,004.92, a gain in surplus during the year, of $653,285.16. This increase 
comes almost wholly from the appreciation in the market value of securities, the 
choicest bonds having made the greatest advance. In the matter of paying 
dividends, there is no competition between banks, but an apparent emulation as to 
the character of the securities which constitute their assets and increasing the 
strength of the several institutions. The People’s Trust Company of Farmington 
has had a wonderful growth, increasing its deposits during the year from 
$114,241.14 to $334,643.08. It has a large line of quick assets, convertible on the 
exchanges of Boston and New York. Since the year commenced, three of the nine 
banking institutions chartered by the last Legislature have notified the Examiner of 
their organization, viz.: —The Northern Banking Company of Portland, the Eastern 
Loan and Banking Company of Bangor, and the Oxford Loan and Trust Company 
of Norway. Each of these corporations has a full paid up capital stock, and all 
have started business under the most promising auspices. 


RETIRING PRESIDENT.—At the recent annual meeting of the Franklin Savings 
Bank of Boston, complimentary resolutions were passed on the retiring of Hon. 
Osmyn Brewster from the presidency of the bank, an office that he has held since 
the founding of the institution. In conformity with the vote passed, a portrait of 
Mr. Brewster has recently been painted by Mr. Daniel Strain, and it is now hang- 
ing in the banking room. Mr Brewster, whose ninetieth birthday will occur on the 
second day of August next, still retains official connection with the bank as its first 
vice-president, and may be found at the bank on Boylston street in the forenoon 
of each day. 

BANK FUNDS ATTACHED.—The Bank of Montreal has obtained from Judge 
Donohue, of the New York Supreme Court, an attachment in that State against the 
Fidelity National Bank, of Cincinnati. It was procured in a suit instituted to recover 
$200,c00, the value of two checks. A $100,000 check drawn by the Fidelity Bank, 
at Cincinnati, on June 14, payable to the order of J. W. Wilshire, at the Chemical 
National Bank, of New York, and indorsed by the payee, J. W. Hoyt, and Irwin 
Green & Co., came into possession of the Montreal Bank with another similar 
check. The checks were presented for payment at the Chemical Bank, but were 
protested. Hence the suit and attachment. June 20, Eugene Powell, bank 
examiner, arrived there from Washington, and without resort to the courts 
served an order on the Fidelity National Bank not to open its doors unless it 
reorganized and deposed from official position the incumbent vice-president and 
general manager, Mr. E. L. Harper, also the cashier, Mr. Ammi Baldwin, and the 
assistant cashier, Mr. Ben E. Hopkins. The reason for this was the fact that the 
bank ordered the stoppage of the payment of its New York drafts, the opinions of 
able lawyers to the contrary notwithstanding. Asthe bank officers took legal advice 
before they committed what turns out to be apparently a gross offense, it is not 
unlikely that there will be much litigation over the matter heredfter. The deposed 
officers will fight if there is any possible ground forthem to make a stand on. The 
whole thing was smothered in secresy, and it leaked out in the effort to get the city 
papers to say nothing about it. The object of this was to prevent the excitement 
that the news would produce in the morning, in view of the fact that the stockholders 
will meet at half-past 7 A. M. and reorganize if possible. There seems to be no 
difficulty in the way of organizing and there is a disposition to keep the bank going. 
What the result will be, however, will be known very early in the morning. The 
officers of the bank explain that the reason they stopped the payment of the checks 
on drafts on the New York bank was that the payee at whose request their payment 
was stopped charged that the parties to whom he had transferred them had not 
carried out their part of the contract—in other words, that they had not made good 
all the conditions upon which they had obtained them. 
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WANTED—By a large and first-class bank in a Western city, an experienced 
cashier of fine ability, not more than forty-five years of age, in good health, of good 
moral character and standing, and free from the use of alcoholic stimulants or 
tobacco in any form ; to such a liberal salary will be paid, and none others need 
apply. Address as below, giving such particulars as contracting parties would 
consider it necessary to know (all communications strictly confidential). Bank 
Official, Station A, New York city. 

CosTLy EXPERIENCE AS A BANKER.—J. J. Hartigan, of Tracy, Minn., has 
lost $11,000. A stranger named Powell came along and proposed to Hartigan to 
start a bank. The organization was effected and the concern started, though 
Powell put in no capital to speak of. He then issued a certificate of deposit to an 
alleged brother at Tracy for $11,000 The brother went East and had the 
certificate cashed by a bank in New York. Before cashing the certificate the New 
York parties telegraphed to Powell, at Tracy, and received the reply that the money 
was on deposit. Powell has left Tracy. 

BUYING UP A NATION.—A scheme, beside which the power of the Standard Oil 
Company is as a tallow dip to an electric light, has just come to light through the 
rumor circulated some days ago that Michael P. Grace, brother of Ex-Mayor Grace, 
had been killed by the Apaches. It has not been learned yet who started the story 
in the Southwest, as Mr. Grace is not there and has not been there for months, 
He is at present in London completing syndicate arrangements for a stupendous 
financial experiment, and it is understood that he has been successful. The project, 
which originated with the firm of W. R. Grace & Co,, contemplates assuming the 
entire national debt of Peru, which amounts to hundreds of millions, mainly in- 
curred during the war between Peru and Chili, from which Peru has been entirely 
unable to rally. Her prodigious debt has rendered her helpless to undertake the 
repair of her ruined railway or to institute those public works necessary to restore 
her industries. The firm of Grace & Co. have had dealings with Peru, and they 
conceived the plan of assuming this debt for values received. The syndicate has 
had guaranteed to it all railway, telegraph and telephone privileges for an indefinite 
period by the Peruvian government. The bargain is a good one on both sides. 
The state is relieved of its debt and given a chance to breathe again, and it is the 
interest of the holders of these privileges to develop to their utmost the industries 
and prosperity of the country through which their railways run. 

BAKNER HENRY MAXWELL, just back from Europe, says money is so cheap in 
London that bankers there are ready to dump $25,000,000 on this market. 

INTER-STATE TELEGRAPHY.—The United States Supreme Court has decided 
another question of telegraph law. The State of Indiana has a law regulating the 
manner of delivering telegraph messages. The message in the suit was sent from 
Indiana to a town in Iowa, and there it was sent to the person addressed through the 
post-office. This was not a proper delivery according to the Indiana law, and suit 
was brought to recover the penalty of the statute. The Indiana court held the 
Western Union liable ; but the Supreme Court decides that one State cannot compel 
a telegraph company to deliver its messages in another State in a certain manner. 
The laws of one State, for example, are not operative in another State. 


W. W. CorcorANn, the aged millionaire philanthropist, was suddenly stricken with 
paralysis in the left arm and leg on the 6th of June. While dining with his family 
he suddenly exclaifmed: ‘‘ Who hit me on the head ?” at the same time placing his 
hand on the spot where he said it felt as if he had received a blow. A moment 
later he felt for his fork with his left hand and could not find it, nor did he know 
when it was put into his hand. His mind was perfectly clear, and he insisted that 
there was nothing the matter with him except a feeling of numbness in the left arm. 
A few minutes later he arose and attempted to go to the next room, when he found 
that his leg was also affected and that he had lost control over it. 

A BANK’s TWENTY-ONE YEARS.—The National Bank of the Republic of Phila- 
delphia finished its twenty-first year of business May 22. It was organized in 1865, 
but opened for business May 22, 1866. The profits of the business in twenty-one 
years amount to $1,180,563, of which $827,500 has been divided among the stock- 
holders and $353,063 is surplus and undivided profit, in addition to a capital of 
$500,000. 
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A NATIONAL BANK’s LucK.—The First National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been designated a depository of public moneys, and especially designated for 
the safekeeping of funds advanced to disbursing officers in the War Department. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF MANITOBA.—The second annual meeting of the 
Commercial Bank of Manitoba shows further substantial progress on the part of 
that institution. An increase of $65,000 is reported in the paid-up capital stock, 
and we are glad to note that after paying a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum the directors have been able to add another $10,000 to the nucleus of their 
reserve fund, bringing up that important safeguard to $20,000. The prospects of 
the bank are good, and with the increasing development of the surrounding districts 
and consequent increased demand for banking facilities, its future progress seems 
to be assured. Mr. McArthur, the president, proves, after all, not to have been 
over sanguine in his address in 1886. 


THE BANK OF MONTREAL in St. John, which formerly occupied an upper flat 
in the handsome block owned by the Maritime Bank, has now taken possession of 
the offices vacated by the defunct institution. The entrance is on the corner of 
King and Prince William streets, the very focus of business, and the site is an 
admirable one, and well fitted to be occupied by the leading bank in the Dominion. 


A NEw BANKING ENTERPRISE.—Never in the history of the banking business 
of Kansas City has there been an event that has met with a more enthusiastic 
welcome from the business men of that city, and especially from those of the 
Bottoms, than the opening by the American National Bank of an office at the corner 
of Union avenue and Mulberry street. The American National Bank, located 
at the corner of Seventh and Delaware streets, although one of the youngest bank- 
ing institutions in the city, it being opened only last August, is one of the largest 
and strongest, not only of the city, but in the West, its paid up capital being $1,- 
250,000, and its deposits amounting to nearly $3,000,000. At the new Union 
avenue office the American will transact every kind of business relating to banking ; 
consequently the opening of this office is indorsed by the business men of the 
Bottoms, where a large amount of the heavy business is now being transacted. 
This new banking office has been fitted up and furnished in the latest modern style; 
the wall decorations and bank furniture are models of artistic taste and beauty; 
the vaults and safes are the most perfect and secure, all of which makes it one of 
the most pleasant offices in the city. To inspire confidence in and to insure the 
success of this new banking enterprise, it is only necessary to announce that it 
will be under the management of Mr. D. V. Rieger, a gentleman well known in 
local banking history, who has been a resident of the city for sixteen years and 
for eight years connected with the Bank of Commerce. Mr. Rieger will be 
assisted by Mr. William G. Eads, formerly with the Bank of Commerce, and 
Mr. J. E McKee, late of McCord, Nave & Co. This trio of gentlemen needs 
no introduction to business people, and especially those of the Bottoms. In the 
fitting up of the establishment the management have arranged a private re- 
ception room furnished with modern conveniences. 


PRODUCE NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA.—It is stated that the Produce 
National Bank is about to double its capital. W.C. Houston, who has long been 
connected with the bank, will retire from mercantile pursuits and give his whole 
attention to the interests of the bank. 


SILVER LISTED.—The Governing Committee of the Stock Exchange, at their 
meeting June 8th, in New York, after an animated discussion, ordered that the 
silver bullion certificates be placed on the regular list and classified as ‘‘ mining 
shares.” The certificates are for 1,000 ounces of silver, 1,000 fine, deposited with 
the Mercantile Trust Company of New York, and registered with the Western 
National Bank. According to its terms no silver will be received less than 998 
fine, nor single bars weighing more than 1,200 ounces, although bars of lower 
fineness will be taken and refined at the expense of the depositor, so as to bring 
the silver up to the standard required. A charge of 25 cents is made for each 
certificate issued and a storage rate of 1 cent a day will be charged for each 1,000 
ounces. The Mercantile Safe Deposit Company will report the amount of bullion 
on hand every morning, and the Western National Bank will also report the 
number of certificates registered and to be registered. 
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TENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA.—The Tenth National Bank has 
purchased the property on Broad street, adjoining the southeast corner of Columbia 
avenue. Upon this site, which has a frontage of 46 feet anda depth of go feet, a 
handsome and substantial new bank building will be erected. It will be fitted 
with burglar proof safes and safety deposit vaults for the use of both the bank and 
the savings fund and safe deposit company in conjunction therewith. 

A DECISION IMPORTANT TO BANKERS.—An opinion was rendered in the United 
States Circuit Court May 20, at Chicago, by Judge Gresham, which is of the greatest 
importance to bankers and banking men. A like case has never before been 
decided in American courts. A. J. Gillespie & Co., of Kansas City, were owners 
of about 1,400 head of cattle, and about the Ist of October, 1885, they shipped the 
herd to Chicago, consigning them to the stock and commission firm of Rappal, Sons 
& Co., and immediately drew drafts for the approximate value of the cattle. Rap- 
pal, Sons & Co., bétween the 2d and 6th of the month sold the cattle and deposited 
the money, about $25,000, with the Union Stock Yards National Bank. At the 
time Rappal, Sons & Co. were overdrawn at the bank about the same amount. 
The bank, not knowing who the money belonged to, but only that it was deposited 
to the credit of Rappal, Sons & Co., appropriated the money to pay the overdraft. 
Gillespie & Co. filed.a bill in the United States Court against the bank to recover 
the money. Judge Gresham decided to-day that Gillespie & Co. were entitled to 
the $25,000. 

LARGEST VAULT IN THE WoRLD.—The construction of the new treasury silver 
vault is progressing. The vault will be the largest in the world, and will be 
capable of holding one hundred million silver dollars. It will be 89 by 50 by 12 
feet in interior dimensions, surrounded by walls four and a half feet thick. 


A NorTH CAROLINA BOND PooL.—Holders of the special tax bonds of North 
Carolina are arranging to pool their bonds, with a view to proposing a funding 
measure. The counsel for the bondholders states that the decision made yesterday 
overrules the defenses made by the State. The Attorney General in the name of 
the State objected to the jurisdiction of the United States Circuit Court. Temple, 
the plaintiff, who sued in the interest of Morton, Bliss & Co., is a citizen of North 
Carolina, and made the State a party defendant by name, setting up that she had 
passed acts in violation of the federal constitution affecting the special tax bonds. 
The bill asked that these acts be declared void and the executive officers of the 
State be decreed to collect the tax levied in the acts authorizing the issue of bonds. 
All the defenses of the State were overruled by Judge Bond, who held that the case 
having arisen under the constitution of the United States the jurisdiction was 
complete. 

PALATKA NATIONAL BANK —The comptroller of the currency has directed an 
examiner to take charge of the Palatka (Fla.) National Bank, and will soon place 
its affairs in the hands of a receiver, owing to an impairment of about $10,000 in 
the bank’s capital stock of $50,000 and the refusal of the stockholders to go into 
voluntary liquidation. 

NATIONAL BANK AND LEGAL TENDER Notes —Washington, June 1.—The 
following is a statement of the comptroller of the currency showing the amount of 
nz2tional bank notes and of legal-tender notes outstanding at the dates of the pas- 
sage of the acts of June 20, 1874, Jan. 14, 1875, and May 31, 1878, together with 
the amounts outstanding at date and the increase or decrease. National Bank 
Notes—Amount outstanding due June 20, 1874, $349,894,182. Amount outstand- 
ing Jan. 14, 1875, $351,861,450. Amount outstanding May 31, 1878, $322,555,- 
965. Amount outstanding at date, $282,101,177. Decrease during the last month, 
$2,640,144. Decrease since June 1, 1886, $29,409,068. Legal Tender Notes— 
Amount outstanding June 20, 1874, $382,000,000. Amount outstanding Jan. 14, 
1875, $382,000,000. Amount retired under act of Jan. 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878, 
$35,318,984. Amount outstanding on and since May 31, 1878, $346,681,016. 
Amount on deposit with the treasurer of the United States to redeem notes of 
insolvent and liquidating banks, and banks retiring circulation, under acts of 
June 20, 1874, and July 12, 1882, $102,792,157. Decrease in deposit during the 
last month $923,148. Increase in deposit since June 1, 1886, $41,539,543. Circu- 
lation of National Gold banks not included, $259,714. 
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THE DOMINION BANK has had another good year, having earned nearly four- 
teen per cent. upon its capital of $1,500,000. It has divided ten per cent., put 
$50,000 to rest—making that fund $1,070,0o00—and placed $5,000 to Pension and 
Guarantee fund. The annual meeting will be held on Wednesday next. 


BANKERS WILL GO TO PITTSBURGH.—New York, June 9.—George Marsland, 
Secretary of the American Bankers’ Association, furnishes the following informa- 
tion in regard to the annual Convention: The Association received invitations to 
hold the Convention at Cincinnati, Ohio; St Louis, Mo; Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and other cities. The first invitation, however, came from Pittsburgh. It has been 
decided, therefore, that the Convention shall be held at Pittsburgh on October 12 
and 13 next. Every banking firm, State bank, National bank, Trust company and 
Savings bank in the United States is entitled to send one delegate. 


REDEEMED BANK Nores.—The following is a statement of the redeemed 
national bank notes disposed of by the treasurer of the United States during the 
month of May, 1887, and the eleven months ending May 31, 1887, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year: Notes fit for circulation, forwarded by 
express to the banks of issue, month of May, $1, 252,090; eleven months, $19,331,- 
410. Notes unfit for circulation, delivered to the comptroller of the currency for 
destruction, month of May, $6,067,696; eleven months, $60,189,117. Notes of 
national banks which ‘ave failed, and which were in liquidation prior to July 12, 
1882, month of May, $78,564; eleven months, $1,048,423.50. Total loss for 1887, 
month of May, $7,398,350; eleven months, $80,568,950.50. Total for 1886, month 
of May, $10,372,318; eleven months, $120,986,188. Decrease, month of May, 
$2,973,968; eleven months, $40,417,237-50. 


PRACTICAL JUBILEE.—Several Montreal banks have celebrated the queen’s 
jubilee by giving their clerks a liberal bonus on their regular salaries. 


MERCHANTS’ BANK OF MONTREAL.—The annual statemen of the Merchants’ 
Bank was issued June 8th and compares most favorably with that of last year, 
The net profits, after deducting appropriations for bad and doubtful debts. 
amounted to $623,966.99, over ten per cent. on the capital, and an increase of 
$99,212.96 over last year. This year $200,000 has been added to the rest, as 
compared with $125,000 last year, and $21,608.23 has been carried forward to 
profit and floss account. The dividends paid, 7 per cent., amount to $405,944. 
The total liabilities are $19,990,087.94, of which the deposits amount to $8,272,848. - 
34, a falling off of $714,083.71. The rest now amounts to $1,700,000. Of the 
assets the loans and discounts amount to $13,918,550,50, which, with other loans 
and discounts, make a total of $14,356,710.20, an increase over ,last year of $940,- 
854.66. The call and short loans on bonds and stocks are $1,089,849.65, and 
$1 ,668,335.76 of Dominion Government bonds are held. The paid up capital is 
$5,799,200. The amount of notes in circulation is $2,888,754. 


PRESIDENT IRWIN RESIGNS.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Exchange National Bank recently the resignation of D. W. Irwin as 
President of the bank was received, and at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Irwin 
was accepted. D. B. Dewey, of the Directory, was unanimously elected as Mr. 
Irwin’s successor. Resolutions paying a high tribute to Mr. Irwin’s merit and 
long service were adopted without a dissenting voice, as were other resolutions 
denying ‘‘ any rumors that may have been current charging him with improperly 
using his connection with the bank during the late business disturbances to further 
his business interests, asserting that neither he nor the house with which he is 
associated have asked or received any accommodation that might not properly be 
extended to any customer of any bank.” By formal vote Mr. Irwin was requested 
to remain in the Directory. ‘To make good any impairment of the capital stock of 
the bank an assessment of 30 per cent. was ordered levied at once. A member of 
the Directory said after the meeting that no fault had been found with Mr. Irwin’s 
services, nor was there any lack of confidence in him; but there was a feeling 
outside that his connection with the Board of Trade would perhaps impair public 
confidence in the bank, and because of this fact Mr. Irwin was very anxious to 
have some other member of the Directory take his place at the bank’s head.— 
N. Y. Times. 
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COMPETITION IN SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS.—The Belgian Consul-General at 
Chili and Peru writes as follows to the British Zvade Journal; ‘* The Germans are 
excellent commercial travelers. They have a,varied knowledge, and are active, 
tenacious, enterprising and patriotic. It is to the merchants rather than to the 
manufacturers that the great progress of the German export trade is due. German 
banks and business houses are found everywhere, and they often take the first rank 
in South America. Assiduous, exact, conversant with several languages, the 
Germans, as the English, provide the foreigner with every facility and advantage. 
The Americans, amongst others, are represented at Chili and Peru by first-class 
agents. Some of the houses possess flourishing branch establishments at Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Lima and elsewhere upon the coast. In order to make known and ex- 
tend the sale of agricultural machines, the Americans have organized exhibitions and 
public trials, which have resulted most advantageously to those engaged in the 
agricultural implement trade. It should not be forgotten that the merchants of 
Chili and Peru send their orders to tke principal commission housés of Paris, 
Bordeaux, Liverpool, London and Hamburg. The greater number of the large 
importing houses have a representative of their own in these important business 
centers. This intermediary knows the tastes and wants of the country ; he goes to 
buy in Germany, England, Belgium and France; he settles all business arrange- 
ments, and pays for and exports the purchases he makes.’”’ Referring to some of 
the principal articles of importation, the Consul says: ‘‘ Hardware come sfrom Ger- 
many, the United States and England, as well as from France and Belgium. Ger- 
man manufactures of this description are defective, but cheap; the best and most 
substantial articles, but also the most costly, are of English make. Those from the 
United States are easily broken, owing to the casting in their composition. The 
French articles are more tasteful than the English, but not so substantial. Cooking 
utensils have a large sale in Chili and Peru, but those of English manufacture are 
preferred to all others.” 

PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY.—The general increase in wages of the wage-earning 
classes within the past half century, and more particularly within the last twenty 
years, in every country has been accompanied by a large general decline in the price 
of the chief products of labor, as measured by gold. These results are no doubt 
chiefly due to the increasing facilities for the exchange of products and labor through- 
out the world. If wages are much higher in one country than in others the work- 
men rapidly flow into the better market, just as do gold and wheat or any other 
commodity. The tendency is steadily toward an equalization of values for labor 
and other articles of barter the world over, and the losses which are due to the 
natural disadvantages under which an industry may be carried on must necessarily 
fall upon capital—Zugineering and Mining Journal. 

THE LARGEST FARM IN THE WORLD.—In the southwest corner of Louisiana 
lies the largest producing farm in the world. It runs one hundred miles north and 
south, and is owned and operated by a syndicate of Northern capitalists. Their 
general manager gives an interesting account of this gigantic plantation, which 
throws the great Dalrymple farm in Dakota into the shade. ‘* The 1,500,000 acres 
of our tract was purchased in 1883 from the State of Louisiana and the United States 
Government. At that time it was a vast grazing land for the few cattle dealers in 
the neighborhood. When I took possession I found over thirty thousand head of 
half-wild horses and cattle. My work was to divide this immense tract into con- 
venient pastures, establishing stations or ranches every six miles. The fencing 
alone cost in the neighborhood of $50,000. Theland I found to be best adapted 
to rice, sugar, corn and cotton. All our cultivating, ditching, etc., is done by 
steam power. We take a tract, say half a mile wide for instance, and place an 
engine on each side. ‘I‘he engines are portable, and operate a cable attached to 
four plows, and under this arrangement we are able to plow thirty acres a day with 
only the labor of three men. Our harrowing, planting and other cultivation is 
done in a like manner; in fact, there is not a single draft-horse on the entire place. 
We have, of course, horses for the herders of cattle, of which we now have sixteen 
thousand head. The Southern Pacific Railroad runs for thirty six miles through 
our farm. We have three steamboats operating on the waters of our own estate, 
upon which there are three hundred miles of navigable waters. We have an ice- 
house, a bank, a shipyard and a rice-mill.” 
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INCOME TAXES AS AFFECTING CAPITAL AND LABoR.—The Journal des Econom- 
istes, of Paris, very correctly says that ‘‘ Income taxes diminish the circulation of 
capital and labor, and lessen the increase of wealth, the taxpayers being taxed in 
proportion to their exertions. Taxes on fixed capital do not interfere with the 
liberty or activity of the holder ; on the contrary, they incite him to employ it in 
useful production, since he can only obtain the return of his taxes by the maximum 
utility of his products. That form of taxation, therefore, excites production, 
circulation and consumption of useful products. Capital augments in proportion to 
the increase of wealth, whilst the ratio of income or profit diminishes; taxes on 
income are based on a contractible basis, whereas taxes on fixed capital are based 
on an expansive basis. Finally, taxes on fixed capital offer the great advantage of 
being always a real tax on capital, never a personal tax.” 


CONVERSION OF Bonps.—The attention of the President is being drawn to the 
plans proposed by ex-Comptroller Knox, ex-Congressman Hewitt, Treasurer 
Jordan, Senator Aldrich and others for the conversion of outstanding Government 
bonds into others bearing lower rates of interest, and for the immediate payment 
of some portion of the interest worth. The discussion of the subject at the present 
time is presumably with a view to inducing the President to recommend such a 
plan to Congress. The President has expressed his interest in these and all other 
carefully matured schemes for obviating the difficulties of the National financial 
administration, and is studying these matters carefully. The discouraging feature 
of such a movement is the fact, made so evident last winter, of a strong disinclina- 
tion upon the part of Congress to consider any proposition which may bear the 
interpretation of being in any respect favorable to bondholders, or in fact which 
may command their support. It is claimed for Mr. Knox’s plan for anticipation 
of interest at a discount, and for the Hewitt and Jordan propositions, that they 
obviate such objections when carefully analyzed. The fact remains, however, that 
the Hewitt plan did not command strength or awaken interest in the House. 


Wuo Got THE MoNnEy ?—Speaking of the losses entailed by the collapse of the 
Chicago wheat corner, the 77zdune of that city says: ‘‘ It is interesting to inquire 
who has been the gainer where so much money has been lost. The avails of the 
transaction may be said to be distributed among the scalpers who were shrewd 
enough to operate at the right time for a break, and the men who owned the wheat 
at other points which has been poured in at such a tremendous rate as to break the 
resolution of the clique. The latter have reaped a rich harvest, and it is unfor- 
tunate for the farmer that he has not secured a larger proportion of it. Most of 
the wheat had been bought soon after harvest by millers or those who sold against it 
in this market, and for several days they realized on some half a million bushels per 
day an average of perhaps 10 cents per bushel more than could have been obtained 
for it in any other market in the West. It is consoling to know that if the whole 
gain has not gone where it would have done the most good, about all the loss has 
come out of the pockets of the speculators and their agents, the former being the 
men who could lose it with the least disadvantage to the rest of the community. 
Most of them went into the business in very much the same spirit as they would 
bet on a horse race or in a faro bank, and deserve as little commiseration in the 
event of loss as they would have shown mercy had they been fortunate enough to get 
the upper hand in the deal.”’ 


ili. 
— —— = 


Sterling exchange has ranged during June at from 4.8314 @ 4.87% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.82@4.8614 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.2174@5.16% 
for sight, and 5.2434@5.1834 for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.824%4@4.83% ; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.84 @ 4.85. Cable transfers, 4.84% @4.85¥%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5.233, @ 5.22%; sight, 5.214% @ 5.20%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.207% @ 5.2558. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 9456 @ 94%; sight, 
95% @95%- Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40@ 40,g ; sight, 4018 @ 40. 

Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 





QUOTATIONS : Fune 6. Pune 13, Sune 20. Fune 27. 
DisCOUNtS. co.cc. scececesccsccceetees 5%4@6% .. 546% .. 5%4@6% .. 5%4@6% 
St Benen cds uses evesdeoes succes 5@3 . ro@4 on 7@4 oa 6@5 
Treasury balances, coin.............. $ 1359022, 704 ..$ 135,141,272 ..$ 135,130,684 ..$ 134,427,979 


Do. do. ae $ 15,240,353 -- $15,413,126 .. $15,407,864 .. $ 15,631,355 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 954.) 


Place and Capitad. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


. Birmingham.... American National Bank. 
Barnett, Pr. 
National B’k of Arizona... 
000 M. W. Kales, Pr. 
Garden City Nat’l Bank. Hanover National Bank, 
C .W. Breyfogle, /r. Thos. F. Morrison, Cas. 
First National Bank 
$200, C. H. Huffman, Pr. 
. Monrovia First National Bank 
$50 John F. Brossart, Pr. 
. Glenwood Sp gs Glenwood Nat’l Bank.. 
$100,000 John L. McNeil, Pr. Chas. H. Toll, Cas. 
Fourth National Bank. 
H. L. Holmes, /r. James Thomson, Cas. 
First National Bank. . 
$50,000 Donald A. McPherson, Pr. J. J. Davenport, Cas. 
Bank of Daytona American Exchange Nat’! B’ k. 
Fred. S. Goodrich, Pr. Rob’t. B. Wolseley, Cas. 
Merchants’ Nat’! Bank... Chemical National Bank. 
$100,000 Richard F. Lawton’ Pr. L. P. Hillyer, Cas. 
Nor.-west B’d & T’st Co. 
Oren B. Taft, Pr. Herny A. Pearson, 7reas. 
Alexander Co. Nat’! B’k. 
Fredolin Bross, Pr. Henry Wells, Cas. 
Moulton Bank Chase National Bank. 
$3,000 Wellington S. Skinner, Py Wm. C. Stickney, Cas. 
Merchants’ National B’k. 
$100,000 B. H. A. Henningsen, /y. R. C. Van Kuren, Cas 
.. North. — J. W. Erwin. National Park Bank. 
.. What Cheer ... What Cheer Savings B’k. 
Isaac B. Wilson, Pr. W 
. Assaria Vinson & Conkle. 


0,000 
Kingman ...... Citizens’ National Bank.. 
$50,000 Robt. W. Hodgson, Pr. 
Minneapolis.... Minneapolis Nat’! B’k.. 
$60, 00 Joseph C. Gafford, Pr. Benj. F. Bracken, Cas, 
. Atchison Atchison State Bank’...... Merchants Exchange Nat’! Bank. 
30, Alfred D. Cain, Pr. John M. Cain, Cas. 
. Atchison....... Farmers Bank Chemical National Bank. 
Ira P. Griswold. Pr. Albert S. Hall, Cas. 
Farmers & Mechanics B’k National Park Bank. 
H. Wentworth, 7. F. E. Munsell, Cas. 
Solomon Valley Bank.. 
000 Chris. Smith, Pr. A. W. Robertson, Cas. 
Bank of Horace United States National Bank. 
Eli P. Williams, Pr. Wm. C. Rathburn, Cas. 
0 Chemical National Bank. 
S. Hi. Mallory, Pr. A. D. Mallory, Cas. 
. Kansas City.... Wyandotte Nat’l Bank. Western National Bank. 
$100,000 John W. Sponable, Pr. C. W. Trickett, Cas. 
First National Bank National Bank of Commerce. 
$50,000 Lewis W. Breyfogel, 77. John L. Price, Cas. 
Kansas State Bank Chemical National Bank. 
$20,000 Clark R. Nicholson, /r. Jacob M. McKnight, Cas. 
.+-eee. Bank of Turon Bank of North America. 
$50,000 J. D. Larabee, Pr. J. S. McCurdy, Cas. 
Citizens’ Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 John P. Hoffman, /r. W. B. Lockwood, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 
OC a lee West Side Nat’! Bank... 
$100,000 Rob’t. E. Lawrence, Pr. 
" » WE. vances Bank of Bae ig ry 
25,000 Wm. J. Bell, Pr. 
Mass, .. Conway........ Conway Savings Bank.. 
John B. Packard, Pr. 
MicH... Dowagiac...... Lee Bros. & Co. 
30,000 
u » ETO. ccctcce Preston National Bank.. 
600,000 Rufus W. Gillett, Pr. 
M . Negaunee...... First National Bank..... 
Alexander Maitland, Pr. 
u . Saugatuck ..... A. B. Taylor. 
BBO. coe Springfield..... Central National Bank.. 
. W. Powers, Pr. 


u 
OREGON 
PENN... 

ae 


TENN... 


125,000 
. Grand Island.. 
$50,000 Thos. P. Lanigan, Pr. 
. Hastings....... German National Bank... 
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$100,000 
a on" seth ee Commercial PE 
. P. Ogden, Pr. 


Bank of | Commerce ii 


Chas. H. Dietrich, Pr. 


50,000 
. Norfolk........ Citizens’ ay Bank. 


. Mast, Pr. 


50,009 
. Imperial....... Farm. & A Ae Hes Bk. 


James M. Sewell, Pr. 


50, 
. Imperial. ...... Peowee Ss TAME... ccccess 


15,000 Chas, A. Pierson, Pr. 


§ 
. Newport... i’ .. Bank of Newport........ 
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Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
National Park Bank. 
John Watts, Cas. 


Wm. G. Avery, 7reas. 
Chase National Bank. 


Julius P. Gilmore, Cas, 
Hanover National Bank. 
Thos, C. Yates, Cas. 


John T. Johnson, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 

Jesse M. Marsh, Cas. 
Wm. H. Fuller, Cas. 
Geo. L. Iles, Cas. mets 

Importers & Traders Nat’l B’k 
O. P. Shallenberger, Cas. 

United States National Bank. 
John R, Pierson, Cas. 


. Ravenna....... Bank of Ravenna........ 
$25, 

First National Bank..... 

. Wilsonville . 
$10 0,000 

. Woodbury..... Far. Mec. National B’k.. 

. Alliance wre .. First National Bank..... 

» PEE ncacces American National B’k.. 
100,000 

7: = Central Savings Bank.. 


$51,000 
. «sa Third National Bank.. 


. Fayetteville .... 
5 
. Trenton... . .. Exchange Bank.......... 


25,000 
>. £4 Mason County Bank..... 


. San Antonio.. 
. Lamcaster...... 


$30,000 
» RS a First National Bank..... 


$10,000 ‘(Altschuler & Reppey) Alex. Altschuler, Cas. 

Chase National Bank, 

(Shaw & Edgerton) 

$50,000 Samuel F. Nunemaker,/r John V. Ainsworth, Cas. 

. Farm. & Merchants’ B’k. Chemical National Bank, 
J. W. Tomblin, Pr, W. L. Tubbs, Cas. 


Joseph L, Reeves, Pr Henry S. Talman, Cas. 
Western National Bank. 


$60,000 Richard W. Teeters, Pr. Le Roy D. Brown, Cas. 


$100,000 


Jacob F.Burket, P;, Sam. W. Miller, Cas. 
5 Geo. W. Raff, Pr. Edward S. Raff, Cas. 
‘ Hanover National Bank. 
$350,000 Lewis Leonard, Pr. David N. Reid, Cas. 
a Saale la Oregon National Bank.. 
$100,000 Van B. De Lashmutt, Pr, D. F. Sherman, Cas. 
Philadelphia... Chestnut St. Nat’l Bank. 
$500,000 Rob't. E. Pattison, Pr, Wm. Steele, Cas. 
Barnwell....... Bank of Barnwell... ; 
$60,000 Johnson Hagood, Pr, T. J. Simons, Cas. 
Covington,.... Farm. & Merchants’ B’k. 


$10,000 John A. Crofford, Pr. John T. Garner, Cas. 
Bank of Fayetteville. .... Third National;Bank. 


S. Thomas. Pr, Chas. C. James, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
J. M. Senter, Pr. J. E. Cantrel, Cas. 

Hanover National Bank. 
Frank W. Henderson, Cas. 


0,000 A, 


O00 
Lockwood National B’k.. 

$300,000 Joseph S. Lockwood, Pr, Joseph Muir, Jr., Cas. 

Richard Meyer & Co. Chemical National Bank, 


80,000 R. C. Russell, Pr. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from June No., 


Bank and Place. 


Elected. 


page 957:-) 


‘In place of 


N. Y. City. Leather Manufacturers’ N. B. Wm. H. Macy, Jr., V. P. W. H. Macy. 


REA. «< 


. Preston Nat’l Bank, Detroit. < } 


. East Alabama N. B., Eufaula.. 


. First National Bank, 
San Diego. 


.. First N. B., San Bernardino... 


. Capital Nat’] Bank, Bismarck.. 


"|. Merchants’ N. B., Devil’s Lake. 
. Sussex National Bank, 


Seaford. 
Atlanta National Bank, 
Atlanta, / 


.. Will Co, Nat’l Bank, Joliet.... 
.. Livingston Co. N. B., Pontiac. 
. First National Bank, 


Ashland. 
. State B. of Brookville, B’kville. 


ae Burlingame S. B., Burlingame. 
. First National Bank, 


Coldwater. 
. First National Bank, 
Dodge City. 


. Exchange National i. 
Downs. 


.. N. B. of El Dorado, El Demde.. 
. Wilson Co. Bank, Fredonia.... 


. Hutchinson National Bank, 
Hutchinson. 


. First Nat’] Bank, Kansas City.. 


.. Wyandott N. B., Kansas City. 
.. First National Bank, Kirwin... 
.. First National Bank, Olathe.. 

. West Side Nat’] Bank, Wichita. 


Northern Bank of Kentucky, { 
Lexington. } 

. Farmers’ N. B., Mt. Sterling.. 
Commercial Nat'l Bank, \ 
Shreveport. 1 

Kenduskeag N. B., Bangor.. 


.. Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, Bangor. , 
.. Kineo National Bank, Dover... 
.. New England N. B., Boston... 
.- National City Rank, Boston... 
.. Chelsea Savings Bank, Chelsea. 
. Prescott National Bank, Lowell. 


N. Mt. Wollaston B., Quincy 


. First Nat’] Bank, Negaunee... 


.. State B. of St. Johns, St. Johns. 
. Merchants’ Bank, Greenville.... 
Central Bank, Kansas City.... 

.. Union Nat’l Bank, Kansas City. 
. First National Bank, Milan.... 

. Lawrence Co. B., Pierce City.. 


Merchants’ Bank, 
St. Joseph. } 


R. Cherry, V. Pr 
R. A. Thomas, /r 


M. F. Gilmore, Ass’¢ C.. 
M. B. Garner, V. Pr. 
cae Vo Wetherby, Assit C. 
Clark W. Kelley, 

E. E. Jackson, i 
Hugh Martin, V. 

W.S. Dunham, V. Pr... 


Seward H. Field, Ass’t C. 


C. H. Talcott, Cas 


D. C. Eylar, Act’g Cas... 
J. W. Ayers, V. 


Geo. Theis, Jr., 
es Os 


C. M. Sheldon, Pr 

H. H. Rich, V. 

Ke D. Weiler, Ass’t C. 
A. T. Soule, / 

Wm. W. Munsell, V. Pr. 


1G 
rc 


. H. Skinner, /'r 
John Hall, V. P. 
C. J. Sargent, Cas 


j J. M. Bower, Ass’t C.... 
? = - 


J. W. Robison, / 
J. D. Allen, Cas 
i. 

rt 

A. J. Lusk, Cas 

-. a Emmons, V. 


Frank Fulton, V. ~., 


H. R. Hull, Ass't Cas... ; 


-* Bruner, V. 
O. Martinson, I. 
W. D. Bosw ell, Pr 


Chas. H. Vorheis. a 


. R. A. Mitchell, Pr.. 

S. B. McCutcheon, Cas.. 
A. L. Stringfellow, 
. Fred. W. Hill, +r 


Edward H. Blake, ?».... 
Vil. 
A. C. Kollock, Ass’¢ Cas. 


John F. Hughes, 


Geo. W. Grant, Cas 
Otis Hinman, /r 
F. Blanchard, 


= * 'B. Maas, / 
Edward Brown, Cas 


A. B. Nance, Ass’t Cas.. 

J. W. Trueworthy, Pr... 

H. J. Rosencrans, A. C.. 
P. 


E. Ash, 
R, E. Turner, ?r 


W. H. Bohart, Cas...... 
T. B. Weakley, Ass’¢ Cas. 


* Deceased, 


Carlin, Ass’t Cas. 


hos. J. Anderson, I’. Pr. 
J. F. Greenlee. 


&. €. 


Ass’t Cas, 
. Horace F. Spear, Cas.... 
{| Julius P. Gilmore, Cas... 


Jacob Gruendike. 
. A. Thomas. 
O. S. Hubbell. 


. J. A. Brenneman. 


7 C. Weatherby. 


H. C. Knowlton. 
H.G. Greenebaum* 


Geo. M. Hoover. 
R. J. Hardesty. 

W W Hetherington 
F. Everest. 

J. B. Kroetch, 
Wm. Mellen. 
Robinson, 
Isaac Hudson. 

W. E. Burns. 

F. R. Chrisman. 


Jos. Clark. 

W. D. Boswell. 
J. A. Hannah. 

R. R. Deming. 


J. S. Wheelwright. 
Samuel H,. Blake.* 


until Dec. 1, 1887. 
Chas. C. Barry. 
John H. Osgood. 


Horace B, Spear. 
W. A. Bercry. 


Alvin Shaver. 
A. H. Sheilds. 
D. B. McMechan. 


L. T. Hatfield. 
H. Forsythe.* 

J. S. Lemon. 
Thos. W. Evans. 
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Bank and place. Elected. In place of 
Mo... Fifth Nat’l Bank, St. Louis.... Chas. P. Krieger, Ass’¢C. =. ....... 
NER.... Exchange Nat’l B k, Hastings. a. < McNaughton, hn Sa Ja ‘McLaughlin. 
w _.. Norfolk Nat’l Bank, "Norfolk... W. H. pace, £676 ©. lke cccess 
u . Nebraska National Bank, Lewis S. Reed, V. Pr.... A. E. Tonzalin. 
Omaha. { E. A. Tonzalin, MOM > uicwaces 
N.H.... Claremont N. B., Claremont... John L. Farwell, Jr.,.4.C. —........ 
N.J.... Union County Bank, Rahway.. C. A. Oliver, Cis csenss M. W. Brett. 

u . Far. and Mech. N.B. Woodbury W. S. Conner, i es... atehacee 

.Y.... First National Bank, Aurora... E. W. Mosher, Acting C. Allen Mosher. 

u . N. B. of Coxsackie, Coxsackie.. Albert Parker, Geiivs once Sidney A. Dwight. 

w _., Pulaski Nat’! Bank, Pulaski... Helen A. Clark, Pr..... James A. Clark. 

w ., Watertown N. B., Watertown, Geo. W. Knowlton, /r.. G.W. Knowlton, Jr 
OHIO... First National Bank, Alliance.. Richard W.Teeters,’.P. —............... 

u . First National Bank, ‘ W. W. Mille, Pr... ccs Beman Gates. 

Marietta. ) Beman Gates, V. Pr..... M. P. Wells. 
w ,, Equitable Nat’l B., Cincinnati.. J. R. Murdock, at cane 
u . Union Deposit Bank, 4 Wm. R. E. Elliott, FP... . Wm. A. Walden. 
Steubenville. 1 D. J. Sinclair, Cas..... | . G. Garrett. 
Ore.... First Nat’l Bank, Arlington... E.C. Frick, V. Pr...cce 5 cecccces 
PENN,.. Merchants’ N. B. . Harrisburgh. ee PsP Mises i sadedens 

w  .,, Chestnut St. N. B., . o We Be Se Fl ne wees 

u . First Nat’l Bank, Greenville. UM 5 i ree 

uw ,, People’s Nat’l B’k, Pittsburgh... Capt. R. C. Gray, Pr.... Barclay Preston.* 

w ., §.D.Co. of Pittsburgh, P’tsb’gh. Wm. T. Howe, Sec.&7, Wm. Little. 

w ,, First Nat’l B’k, Shippensburg.. J. E. Geesaman, Cas..... J. D. Geesaman,* 
TENN... Third Nation] Bank, oo: 5 ee Ss SS, Serer. 

Chattanooga. } W. H. Hart, 22 V. Pr... wee eee 

” . Chattanooga Nat’! Bank, Se a Tae cess = av oe vows 

Chattanooga. | D. Cal. McMillin, 4.C.. .... ... 
Texas.. First National Bank, Palestine. G. W. Burkett, V. Pr.... =... 

w ,, State National Bank, Denison.. N. S. Ernst, Cas......... Wilmot Saeger. 
VT. . First Nat’] Bank, Springfield... G. L. Closson, Cas...... B. F. Aldrick. 
WIs.... First National Bank, Merrill... Walter A. Scott, ae OP oe 
OnT.... The Molsons Bank, London... M. Heaton, Act’g M’g’r.. Jos. Jeffery. 

" . Canadian B. of Com., Ottawa. R. Gill, Manager Neskeaan Jeffery Hale. 
QUEBEC E. Township’s B’k, Granby.... E. N. Robinson, Manager W. H. Robinson. 


.. Banque Ville Marie, St. Jerome. G. Laviolette, Manager.. Adj. La Rue. 


* Deceased. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from June No., page 957.) 


No. Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital. 
3715 Garden City National Bank..... C. W. Breyfogle, 
San Jose, CAL. Thos, F, Morrison, $100,000 
3716 Farmers & Mechanics’ Nat’! B’k, Joseph L. Reeves, 
Woodbury, N. J. Henry S. Talman, 100,000 
3717. First National Bank............ Alexander Maitland, 
Negaunee, MICH. Thomas C, Yates, 50,000 
3718 Central National Bank.......... J. W. Powers, 
Springfield, Mo. Ed. P. Newman, 100,000 
3719 Oregon National Bank.......... Van B. De Lashmutt, 
Portland, ORE. D. F. Sherman, 100,000 
3720 First National Bank............ Lewis W. Breyfogle, 
Olathe, KAN. John L. Price, 50,000 
3721 First National Bank............. Richrad W. Teeters, | 
Alliance, O. Le Roy D. Brown, 100,000 
3722 Glenwood National Bank........ John L. McNeil, 
Glenwood Springs, COL. Chas. H. Toll, 100,000 


3723 Chestnut Street National Bank... Robt. E. Pattison, 





Philadelphia, PENN. Wm. Steele, 500,000 
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No. 
3724 


3725 
3726 
3727 
3728 
3729 


373° 


2 


373! 


3732 
3733 
3734 
3735 
3736 
3737 
3738 
3739 
3740 
3741 
3742 


3743 
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Name and Place. 


First National Bank 
Menasha, WIs. 


First National Bank............. 
Tobias, NEB. 


Wyandotte National Bank 
Kansas City, KAN. 


First National Bank 


Granbury, TEXAS. 


National Bank of Arizona 
Phoenix, ARIZ. 


American National Bank 
Findlay, O. 


Preston National Bank 
Detroit, MICH. 


Minneapolis National Bank 
Minneapolis, KAN. 


German National Bank 
Hastings, NEB. 


First National Bank. 


Merced, CAL. 


American National Bank 


Birmingham, ALA. 


Alexander County Nat’l Bank 


Cairo, ILL. 


Merchants’ National Bank 


Clinton, Iowa. 


Citizens’ National Bank 


Kingman, KAN. 


Lockwood National Basak 
San Antonio, TEXAS 


First National Bank 


Sturgis, DAK. 


Merchants’ National Bank 


Macon, GA. 


Citizens’ National Bank 


Norfolk, NEB. 


First National Bank 


Calvert, TEXAS. 


First National Bank 


Monrovia, CAL. 


President. Cashier. 


R. C. Russell, 


Sam’! F. Nunemaker, 


John V. Ainsworth, 


John W. Sponable, 
C. W. Trickett, 


Daniel C. Cogdell, 


Abraham U. Thomas, 
M. W. Kales, 


Jacob F. Burket, 
Sam W. Miller, 
Rufus. W, Gillett, 
Julius P. Gilmore, 
Joseph C. Gafford, 
Benj. F. Bracken, 
Chas. H. Dietrich, 
Wm. H. Fuller, 


C. H. Huffman, 


Milton S. Huffman, 
S. T. Barnett, 
R. M. Mulford, 
Fredolin Bross, 
Henry Wells, 
B. H. A. Henningsen, 
R. C. Van Kuran, 
Robt. W. Hodgson, 
John M. Lee, 
Joseph S. Lockwood, 
Joseph Muir, Jr., 
Donald A. McPherson, 
J. J. Davenport, 
R. F. Lawton, 
L. P. Hillyer, 
C. A. Mast, 
Geo. L. Iles, 
J. S. McLendon, 
J. A. Foster, 


John F. Brossart, 
Joseph F. Sartori, 


= 





ee 
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[ July, 
Capital 
80,000 
50,000 
ICO,000 
50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
600,0¢c0 
60,000 
50,000 
200,000 
250,000 
100,000 
100,000 
50,000 
300,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
80,000 


50,000 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 954.) 


Palatka Nat’l Bank is insolvent and in the hands of a receiver. 
R. F. Lawton; succeeded by Merchants’ National Bank. 
Atlanta Bank; succeeded by Atlanta National Bank, 

ao Ss woes a Clark County Bank; now First Nat’] Bank; same officers. 


Atlanta 


_,. Brookville 
.. Windom 


Webber & Trask; now Webber & Ruel. 


... Cincinnati 


Fidelity National Bank; in the hands of a receiver. 


B’k of Brookville ; now State B’k of Brookville ; same officers. 
Windom Bank (C. M. Case) ; succeeded by Bank of Windom, 


Harrisonburg .. Rockirgham Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 





Geo. W. Ryland & Co; succeeded by Richard Meyer & Co. 
Eastern Townships Bank (Branch) has closed. 


Wis.... Lancaster 
QUEBEC Farnham 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of June will be known from the rest of the months of 1887 
as the month of panics and failures. Not general panic, however, such as 
results from an unsound and overdone condition of legitimate business, but 
speculative panics confined to the markets in which speculation has_ been 
carried to an unsafe point or beyond the ability of the speculators to control 
them. This latter is true of the majority of the cases under review. But 
the former as well as the latter was the fact in the case of the panic 
in coffee, while that in wheat and in stocks was due to the inability of the 
cliques manipulating them to hold them to the point at which they had forced 
prices. In coffee this was due in part to the inability or refusal] of the foreign 
end of the syndicate that had bulled the market in three hemispheres from 8 to 
over 20 cents per pound to margin up their purchases. Yet the losses and 
failures following, fell upon the American end of this syndicate. While the 
wheat clique was composed entirely of American speculators, and the losses fell 
entirely here, Europe reaped the chief benefit of the losses sustained here 
by the clique and the trade. In stocks, foreign holders suffered with Ameri- 
cans, but the former came in as buyers on the decline and averaged down the 
cost of their holdings, while the tightness of the money market here had 
been manipulated by the bears until our speculators were generally crippled 
and unable to do much more than take care of the load they already carried, 
without increasing it. The latter market was the only one in which the 
stringency and high rates of money in the open market, caused or helped 
cause the trouble, although inability of the special cliques who were con- 
trolling coffee and wheat, to raise more money, was what caused the collapse 
of both. Yet the stock panic was the only one that has caused no failures 
so far. 

The coffee speculation was the first to meet its fate, as it was the most 
rampant and inflated. It began in 1886 and has often been alluded to in 
this review as based upon two successive short crops in Brazil and compara- 
tively low stocks in second if not in first hands, both in Europe and the 
United States. The syndicate was first composed of foreign speculators in 
London and Havre, which two markets were manipulated first by them, and 
then the New York market was taken in hand by them through the house 
of Gruner & Co., in this city, who bulled it very successfully from 8 
cents per pound up to 16 cents, or until its value had doubled, when 
they unloaded for the foreign syndicate, who had meantime bulled the 
Rio de Janeiro market until the operators there, who were originally bears, 
as they were in New York, because it had been the popular as well as 
profitable side for several years, had covered their shorts and gone long, 
having been converted to bulls after severe losses on the 100 per cent. advance. 
Having thus unloaded on the original bears, the original bulls themselves turned 
bears, after they had filled up the trade with good stocks as well as the specu- 
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lators, and forced prices to a point that checked consumption as well as 
stimulated free adulteration again. Fortified with the big profits made in 
their bull campaign, they were able to bring the money power in this market 
to the short side, while they sold heavily on the advance that followed 
their selling out, from 16 to 22 cents, on which the market became 
more ‘‘boomy” in character than it had been on the first half or legitimate 
part of the advance from 8 cents up. But the foreign bear syndicate stood 
by their guns, led by Gruner & Co., in New York, as they had on the 
other side, and sold the converted American and Rio bulls, who were both 
operating in this market, all they wanted on every advance, until they began 
to stagger under the top heavy load, and a halt in the buying movement 
followed, which enabled the bears to sell the market off until the weaker 
bulls were compelled to unload, and caused the more conservative ones to 
take what profits they had left. This threw the whole load upon the big 
bulls and caused the formation of another clique of New York and Rio bulls, 
headed by B. G. Arnold & Co., in this city, who undertook to stem the ebb 
tide of the speculation, which had become simply wild. For a time they 
were able to dam it, but were unable to turn the current up hill until at 
last their dam weakened and the New York end was unable to get more 
money from the Rio end of the clique, while they had exhausted their own 
resources. Then came the collapse and the wildest kind of a panic with 
prices breaking I00 points in as many minutes, followed by continued and 
rapid drops in prices, until the head of the New York syndicate, B. G. 
Arnold & Co., was compelled to go under, dragging half a dozen other New 
York firms with them. This reversed the situation for a time again, as it 
left the foreign bear syndicate led by Gruner still long of the market instead 
of short as they had sold to bears whose contracts were no longer good and 
their profits on the short side were gone except so far as they had been 
secured by margins before the break. Hence the bears were compelled to 
come to the support of the market to save further failures and losses to 
themselves and bull the market until they could get margins upon the balance 
of their short sales, with houses that had not failed. After this was done 
their support was withdrawn, and a second panic seized this market, carrying 
it down 200 points in one hour. But no failures followed this second collapse, 
as it had been feared and prepared for both by dealers and the banks, the 
weak or overloaded houses having gone down in the first crash. 

The banks, however, had been caught pretty badly on the first break, for 
which they did not appear to be looking until it was too late, and the clique 
were unable to take up or secure their loans. But none of them were said 
to have been hurt, although, as shown in another article in this issue, on the 
Wheat Deal, the bank examiners have been busy looking after the wheat 
and coffee banks since the collapse of the Fidelity Bank, of Cincinnati, and 
it is understood that some of the banks’ stockholders in this city as well as in 
Chicago, have been compelled to make losses good which had been sustained 
in these speculations. 

The losses sustained by the coffee deal cannot be estimated with any 
certainty, as they are divided between New York and Rio de Janeiro operators 
and the banks and trade here, in a way that makes such calculation mere 
guess work. But, as in the wheat collapse, Europe makes the bulk of what 
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has been lost here, as she pocketed the bulk of the profits on the first half 
of the advance in both staples, foreign speculators having started the upward 
movement in both, as against American bears, who could see no bottom 
to anything nor any end of depression, as they could see no top to the bull 
speculation in 1882, until Europe had taken millions out of this country on 
the bear side, for three years following the collapse of McGeoch and the 
bull speculation in this country in that year. 

The market has now apparently halted near a 16 cent basis, where the old 
Havre—London syndicate first sold out, and at which there seems to be 
some buying again for long account here, but whether for foreign or local 
operators is not apparent. It is generally admitted, however, that the trouble 
resulting from the panic in this trade is likely to have been discounted, 
although its effects in a dull, dragging, narrow market and trade for some 
time are the almost invariable consequences of such severe losses of capital 
and confidence in values and in the trade itself. 

The second panic of the month of June was in wheat, and occurred about 
the middle of the month. This will be found fully explained in a special 
article, and, hence, is omitted here. 

The stock market was the last victim of this apparent tendency to 
reaction in bull speculation. But the ‘‘ short, sharp shock” was of less dura- 
tion though severe, with less fatal results than in either coffee or wheat, 
although the fear and unsettling of confidence caused by it was perhaps 
greater, from the fact that it occurred in Wall street, and that the money 
market was effected thereby, although it proves to have been rather cause than 
effect, and the result of bear manipulation to enable the bear clique in stocks 
to raid the market more successfully. The fact is, however, whatever the cause 
may be, that the fear of a money stringency has been greater because of 
the short panic in stocks than was caused by both the coffee and wheat 
panics, although the banks were more severely hurt by each than by the 
drop in stocks. The explanation of this is no doubt found in the fact that 
the two first panics prepared the way for this fear of money troubles by 
the failures in these trades and the heavy losses of banks connected there- 
with, which the last shaking up in Wall street has developed and intensified. 
The reason why the banks have lost so lightly on the drop in stocks, 
is said to be that they had less money loaned on stocks than usual and more 
on staples of commerce, because the latter had been regarded as comparatively 
cheap as a whole, and hence, safer than stocks, which have been regarded by 
banks as relatively higher than our great staples of production. This is no 
doubt true as to the banks, as it is in fact, except where speculation has come 
in to upset the basis of values upon legitimate supply and demand. Com- 
mercial values generally have been legitimate and safe, and are mostly so now, 
with trade in a healthy condition on a good export basis. This is true 
of wheat now, and probably more so than of most other staples, as it is now 
relatively lower than most others, while export demand has been largely stimulated 
by the break of 25 cents in Chicago and of half as much at the seaboard. 

Indeed, had there not been a clique in wheat, it is doubtful if it would 
not have sold fully as high as on clique manipulation, while it is certain it 
would not have sold as low as on the clique’s collapse, because Europe was 
taking at the clique price as much as we will have to spare before another 
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crop. The situation of wheat is therefore healthy, but wheat speculators who 
were crippled by the panic, are unhealthy, yet convalescent. 

The stock and money markets are, however, in a mixed condition, dependent 
in a measure upon the commercial markets and their future course, and that of 
our exports, until another crop. As to the former, the Inter-State Commission's 
late decision on the permanent suspension of the long haul clause on roads 
competing with water routes, has removed the fear of the law working harm to 
the roads, because its three months’ operations on roads which have been 
affected by its operations favorably in all other respects, show that it is a 
benefit rather than evil to the roads, as they have had both a larger tonnage, 
as a rule, and better rates than a year ago. Yet in face of this came the 
panic in stocks. But the cause of the latter was not the former. 

Stocks had been held by pools and cliqued up so long that they were not 
influenced by natural causes, singe there is and has been no public in the stock 
market for some months of any importance. Yet there were signs of their 
coming in on this decision of the Commission, fear of whose action had kept 
investors out of stocks. But the bear operators, who are believed to be big 
bulls at heart, saw a chance to raid the market on the shaking of confidence 
in the banks by the wheat and coffee failures, and they manipulated the 
money market to break stocks to a lower and safer level from which to start a 
bull movement later in the summer, should crop prospects turn out as good as 
they now promise. 

This is believed to be the true inwardness of this panic in stocks, like that 
of last December, and hence it is likely to pass away as did that, with no 
general loss or disaster, except to those operators hurt thereby. In this view 
some regard it as healthy rather than an unhealthy sign of the times, 
and look for a better market for stocks should the crop prospects hold out 
the promise of as good business for the railroads as this year. 

The money market is the doubtful spot, and if that works right there is not 
much more danger from Wall street, and the stock market may be regarded 
as in a comparatively safe position if money is. The bank statement was 
expected to be bad on the Saturday following the panic, which was led by 
Gould’s and Field and Sage Manhattan, but it was better than expected, 
and as they were the biggest lenders of money on stocks, and as all the bear 
points came from them and their brokers, and the false rumors which 
started the break concerned them, while their stocks led the break, it is 
believed on Wall street that they engineered the break to shake out their 
followers to whom they had been giving points to buy their stocks for a 
month. The bank reserve above 25 per cent. is only about 3 to 4 million 
of dollars it is true, but the Government’s policy will be to relieve the market, 
while exports are likely to increase rather than to decrease, and it is not clear 
from what source there will be any great drain on the banks for money until the 
moving of next crops in the late summer and fall. Indeed, the amount of money 
locked up in wheat will be much lessened, and so soon as the Chicago 
banks get their money out of the clique wheat in which they had some ro 
to 13 millions tied up in Chicago, it will be quite possible that the money 
that went West last spring, and has staid there since, will begin to return 
to New York before the end of July. 

Hence it does not appear upon investigation that either commercial or 
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financial matters and markets are in such a bad way as the failures and panics 
in both, for June might lead one to suppose; they were simply thunder-storms 
in a few dry localities where the overheated atmosphere had become super- 
charged with speculative electricity, which confined to the storm centers 
in New York and Chicago, and did not extend to the general business of 
the country, which is growing in the sunshine of a legitimate business revival 
wherever the curse of speculation and consequent overproduction and under- 
consumption, the twin sisters of ruin, has been kept out of the markets for 
both raw material and manufactured goods. 

Foreign exchange has been depressed by these troubles, and a close money 
market, as well as by the more free offerings of commercial bills against exports 
of wheat, while the demand for sterling by importers has been lighter in conse- 
quence of this unsettled condition of affairs. This is seen in the imports of 
$500,000 gold shipped from London the last week in this month. 

The bond market early in the month was affected somewhat by the dis- 
position of investors to sell their high-priced bonds, yielding only 4 per 
cent. interest, and to replace them by less secure but higher interest paying 
issues. But after the upheavals of the middle and latter part of June the 
old conservative feeling is gaining of making the principal secure, even if 
the interest is low. This is one result of the thunder-storm in Wall 
street, and indicates the wholesome check it has been to speculation, which 
was getting ready to break out in junior bonds, and was sure to have been 
followed by good paying stocks and finally by non-dividend payers and 
** fancies.” 

The same tendency to take hold of staples of commerce that had 
not advanced, and buy them because they had not, regardless of their inhe- 
rent values, on the belief that they had gone too low on the depression 
with the speculative favorites under the raids of the bears, has also been 
checked, and will tend to keep speculation within bounds, through the summer 
months at least. Before these panics the question was, What next will 
advance? and everybody aspired to be the prophet who should discover the 
answer and profit by the prophecy. 

Immediately after the panic in wheat, the late bears, who had recovered 
their courage again after severe punishment by the cliques in coffee and 
wheat, asked what next? ‘‘We have had a panic in coffee, now we have 
one in wheat—what next?” they said. ‘‘*Stocks,” was their answer, and 
the fulfillment has made them bold in their bear belief again, and now 
some of them prophesy ‘‘Cotton next.”’ But while this may follow on the 
lack of confidence and realizations of bulls as well as raids of bears, it is 
well to remember that this staple has had no such advance as coffee, nor 
such speculative manipulation or activity as wheat, and hence conditions are 
not alike, although exports have been smaller, comparatively, than of wheat. 
This check to speculation on the bull, and the stimulus to that on the 
bear side, caused by these panics, may carry this staple back further, as it 
has provisions, on the liquidation of wheat, and as it may on stocks that 
did not tumble badly with Manhattan and the other Gould stocks. But 
this very fact will insure, sooner or later, a reaction upwards from this 
depression, should the present speculative temper last any length of time, 
because it will create oversold markets after a while, as they were lately 
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overbought, and instead of a further bull liquidation, after the present 
troubles have ended, there is more likely to be a sharp recovery, and 
another bear stampede, such as we saw before the culmination of the late 
bull campaign. This reaction will come in the ordinary experience of 
speculation, but whether it will be equal to the late break or be permanent, 
depends upon conditions that are not sufficiently developed as yet to indi- 
cate the permanent tendency of prices. Should crops be good, however, and 
other things in normal position, there is no reason to look for a culmina- 
tion of the late recovery yet, but rather another prosperous year. Tight 
money or bad crops would have the opposite tendency. Therefore the safe 
way for the next few months is to attend to what legitimate business there 
is, and wait, like Micawber, for something speculative to turn up, and 
meantime trim sails to a_ stiff breeze, if it comes, in the money market, 
and keep near shore in case of bad crops, which would create bull specu- 
lation on the crops affected, while they would depress all other industries 
by increasing the cost of living and of production, while decreasing the 
country’s purchasing power, and diminishing consumption, and would also 
reduce our railroad earnings and dividends, decrease our exports, aggravate 
the tightness of money by the fear of gold exports on a balance of trade less 
in our favor than now, which is less favorable than a year ago. 

This seems to be the whole situation, and it simply requires caution and 
patience to come out of it all right. Trade is not what had been hoped 
for in any branch at the East, although good at the West. Production has 
been increased upon this unrealized hope of a boom in general business 
faster than the result shows consumption to have followed. This set-back in 
speculation will warn those in legitimate business to keep close to demand, 
and not anticipate it, nor decrease it by advancing prices while there is still 
the power left to do so. Let the defunct cliques be a warning, and let 
the fate of the clique banks be also a warning to other banks to keep 
clear from speculation and speculators, and strengthen their position for any 
emergency, which is the surest way to avert it. 

As to the other markets, there has been little change or activity in any 
but those affected by the panics, as they have overshadowed all others, and 
absorbed speculative interest. This has left others, for the most part, to 
take care of themselves, which they have been able to do, and hence 
are presumably on their merits, unless it may be cotton, which did sym- 
pathize in a measure with the bull feeling in coffee and wheat, the trade 
in all of which are so closely allied. Otherwise there is nothing worthy of 
special mention or of particular interest. 

Since the above was written the stock market has become more settled as 
the screws have been taken off the money market, and the Gould-Sage- 
Field scoop has been played, with Field as the alleged victim of his own 
scheme, as Gould used his own alleged death to break the market. 

June wheat in New York also took a 13 cent jump up in one day on 
the last of the month, this being the only bull deal that was successfully 
carried through in June. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


Loans. 
$365,231,700 
365, 105, 200 
366,373,800 
365,484,400 
363,553,200 


1887. 
June 4.. 
* Bs0 
Tike 
*: Bice 
July 2.. 


Specie, 

- $72,499,900 
72,171,900 
73,013,000 
7235 30,700 
73,288,200 


Legal Tenders. 
. $24,654,600 
24,989,600 
24,690,400 
23,103,800 . 
22,133,200 , 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
1887. Specie. 
. $10,648,500 
10,367,500 
10,057,200 
9,708,200 


Loans. 
$144,219,600 
144,952,600 
1459324,700 
143,214,800 


- $2,289,600 
2,647,400 
2,726,800 
2,807,900 


Deposits. 

- $371,307,100 
370,965,800 
372,347,100 
369,154,400 
367,081, 300 


Legal Tenders. 


$8,260,700 
8,267,000 
8,247,300 
8,294,100 
8,309,000 


Deposits. 


+++ $113,344,900 


113,633,900 
112,192,300 
108,865,800 


Circulation. 


Surplus. 
$4,327,725 
4,429,050 
4,616,625 
35345,900 
3,951,075 


Circulation’ 
. $10,023,500 
10,029, 400 
10,080, 500 
10,238,300 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


Reserves. 
$24,997,900 
24,547,400 
24,967,500 
25,027,700 


Loans. 
89,218,800 


88,941,200 
88,642,300 


DEATHS. 


Deposits, 
$90, 232,900 
88,370,000 
89,324,800 
88,360,600 


Circulation. 
$3,434,250 
3,426,250 
3,441,050 
3.439,630 


BisHop.—On May 13, aged eighty-seven years, WILLIAM BisHop, President of 


Burlington Savings Institution, Burlington, N. J. 


BRAYTON.—On May 2, aged seventy years, E. S. BRAYTON, President of 


Second National Bank, Utica, N. Y. 


FULLER.—On June 9, aged seventy-six years, HENRY FULLER, JR., 


of Chicopee National Bank, Springfield, Mass. 


President 


GEESAMAN.—On May 23, aged sixty-eight years, J. D. GEESAMAN, Cashier of 


First National Bank, Shippensburg, Pa. 


HusTED.—On June 13, aged seventy-seven years, SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, Presi- 


dent of Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OLYPHANT.—On June 12, aged seventy-one years, David Olyphant, Treasurer 


of Bank for Savings, N. Y. ‘City, N. Y 


PRESTON.—On May 21, aged seventy-two years, BARCLAY PRESTON, 


of People’s National Bank, Pitisburgh, Pa. 


THompPpson.—On June 4, aged thirty-two years, 


President 


GEORGE D. THOMPSON, 


Cashier of First National Bank, Harper, and Director of First National Bank, 


Anthony, Kansas. 


WooDARD.—On June 13, aged cones gg years, DANIEL WOoDARD, 


dent of National Bank of Granville, Granville, N. Y. 


Presi- 


ARNOLD.—On June 26, aged eighty-six years, DANIEL HINCKLEY ARNOLD, 
formerly President of Mercantile National Bank, N. Y. City, N. Y. 








